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OF THE WEEK. 


——~ 


NEWS 


HE crisis is by no means over. It is true, no doubt, that 
a better tone and a better temper have prevailed during 
the past week, but it would be most unwise, because of these 
somewhat happier symptoms, for those who desire peace to 
relax their efforts. There are still men on both sides who not 
only say that there are worse things than bloodshed, and that 
it would be better “to have it out at once,” but who are pre- 
pared to act on these views. People console themselves by 
thinking that there is a very large body of moderate Liberals 
who are determined not to give way to mad courses, and 
to force the Bill as it stands through at all costs. But 
these moderate Liberals will find, we fear, that the Govern- 
ment’s compact with the Irish is an obstacle which it will 
require all their courage to overcome. It cannot be overcome 
unless they are prepared to let it be known that, in the last 
resort, they will not respond to the party whip if that whip is 
used to compel their endorsement in blood of an agreement 
which the bulk of the party never sanctioned and never even 
heard of. But, unfortunately, among good party men “the 
worst thing in the world,” the thing which they are taught to 
regard as wicked above all other things, is disobedience to the 
party whip. 


There is at any rate one matter which can be recorded 
with satisfaction. There does seem to be a pretty general 
determination in the central portion of the Liberal Party 
not to tolerate the cry of “The Army versus the People.” 
Reflection has made them see, as we have set forth elsewhere, 
that the demand upon which that cry is based is the demand 
for a servile or mechanical Army, and that the creation of 
such a force not only is impossible amongst Englishmen, but 
if it could be created would be an extreme danger to 
Liberalism. No doubt it is always unpleasant for men 
of a zealous temper to meet with opposition, and not drive 
“full steam ahead” over it, but as a matter of fact all men in 
all human affairs have to make compromises with opposition, 
and even with what they call “disloyal minorities.” We are 
all tempted when we are angry and our will is crossed to strike 
with the ery of “Hound, you mutiny!” and to call aloud for 
buman instruments who will never disobey or even criticize. 
But, after all, that unwillingness to bear with opposition is the 
tyrant’s attitude, and all tyrants who have tried to practise it, 
whether they believe themselves inspired by divine right, by the 
abstract nobility and truth of their principles, or even by 
their claim to represent the sovereign people, have always 
come to grief’ Whig moderation, the Whig principle of 
not pushing things too far, and Whiggism generally are 
derided at the present moment, but in truth political salvation 


‘is of the Whigs, 





Historical parallels are always interesting. It is very 
curious at the moment to see how close is the analogy 
between the array of forces in 1688 and those of the present 
time—only the names are all upside down, for it is the Liberals 
who occupy the place of the Tories. Mr. Asquith and his 
Government, like James II., stand for the executive powers 
and the prerogative, and they have allied with them the forces 
of Irish Roman Catholicism and the Nationalist Irish, the 
Scots in the Highlands, and, curiously enough, also of the 
extreme and violent political Dissenters, including a great 
part of the Quakers. On the other side, as in James II.’s 
time, are the vast bulk of the English population, the com- 
mercial classes, the Protestants, the Teutonic and anti-Roman 
population of the North of Ireland, and the moderate men in 
Church and State. Between these opposing forces in 1688 
the Army stood impassive, till at last the folly and pedantry 
of James drove the soldiers to side with William and hia 
supporters. Absit omen! When the extreme Nonconformiste 
were finding sophistical reasons for siding with James IL, as 
“the true friend of tolerance and religious liberty,” Lord 
Halifax reminded them how dangerous it is to build upon a 
foundation of paradoxes. May we be allowed to give the 
same advice to those Liberal Nonconformists who are now 
supporting the Roman Church and Roman ascendancy over 
Ulster, and clamouring for a servile Army endowed with the 
spirit of passive obedience in order to crush the local majority 
in the North of Ireland with the battle-cry that the will of the 
local majority must always prevail P 


In the Commons on Friday week Mr. Asquith made a state- 
ment about the resignations of Sir John French and Sir J. 8. 
Ewart, after having twice postponed it owing to the negotia- 
tions of the Cabinet with these officers. Even then Mr. 
Asquith could say only that a final reply from the officers had 
not been received, but he explained that, in initialling the 
Memorandum handed to General Gough, Sir John French and 
General Ewart had supposed themselves to be carrying out 
the wishes of the Cabinet. In order to avoid such miscon- 
ceptions in the future, the Army Council, including Sir John 
French and General Ewart, had issued a new “ Discipline 
Order.” The Order provides (1) that no officer or soldier 
shall be questioned as to what attitude he would adopt in 
hypothetical circumstances; (2) that no officer or soldier may 
ask for assurances as to future orders; (3) that in particular 
it is the duty of every officer and soldier to obey all lawful 
commands for the safeguarding of public property, or the 
support of the civil power in the ordinary execution of its 
duty, or the protection of lives and private property in 
the case of disturbance of the peace. Mr. Asquith added 
that no aggressive operations against Ulster had been thought 
of by the Government or any members of the Government. 
Mr. Bonar Law replied that he was absolutely sure that a 
“sudden repressive movement” had been contemplated. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made the most 
dramatic announcements of the whole crisis. He stated 
(1) that Colonel Seely had resigned his position as Secretary 
for War and had retired from the Cabinct; (2) that he (Mr. 
Asquith) would become Secretary for War, and for that 
purpose would seek re-election; (3) that Sir John French 
and Sir J. S. Ewart adhered to their resignations. Colonel 
Seely asserted that there was really no difference between 
him and his former colleagues in the Cabinet on any policy 
or principle, but he admitted that the Memorandum given 
to General Gough, and initialled by him and Sir John French 
and Sir J. 8. Ewart, certainly seemed to admit what had not 
been intended—the principle of qualified service to the Crown. 
In these “ peculiar, and indeed ironic, circumstances” Sir John 
French and Sir J, 8S. Ewart had felt bound to resign. Mr. 
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Bonar Law pointed out the inconvenience which would be 
caused by Mr. Asquith’s absence. Mr. Asquith replied that he 
had already made his speech on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, and would be close at hand. He bad taken 
his decision only in deference to a “ great public duty.” He 
then left the House amid an enthusiastic demonstration by his 
supporters. 


Mr. F. E. Smith, after Mr. Asquith’s departure, in moving 
the rejection of the Consolidated Fund Bill, said that up to 
the moment of Mr. Churchill’s speech at Bradford there 
had been hopes of a settlement of the Irish question. Then Mr. 
Churchill uttered the menacing words, “ There are evils worse 
than the shedding of blood,” and talked of “putting these 
grave ‘matters to the proof.” On the same day the letter 
ordering movements of troops was sent to Sir Arthur Paget. 
Next Sir Arthur Paget came to London, and arrangements 
were made for the movement of a battle squadron and of 
ten destroyers. It was inconceivable that General Paget had 
been mistaken in telling the officers at the Curragh that 
military operations had been ordered. If the plan had been 
earried out, the Ulster Volunteers would almost certainly 
have resisted. There had been a very narrow escape from 
eivil war, 


Mr. Churchill argued that nothing but “ precautionary 
measures” bad been taken. He could not, however, deny 
that orders had been given for the movements of troops and 
ships. [His speech reminds us of the story of “ a Southern 
gentleman,” who bad killed a man, presenting himself 
to the editor of a newspaper. “1 have come,” he said, “to 
tell you about a painful occurrence at my house. My brother- 
in-law and I had an argument and I knifed him, and then, in 
the excitement of the moment, I scalped him. Knowing what 
exaggerated stories are apt to get into the newspapers, I 
thought I had better step round and tell you exactly 
what did happen.”}] Mr. Churchill next charged the Opposition 
with having tried to seduce the Army. Mr. Bonar Law 
said that, unless the statement by Lord Morley in the 
House of Lords that afternoon was false, the whole Govern- 
ment were in the same position as Colonel Seely, The 
Government were concealing something, and dared not state 
the position of General Paget for fear he should tell the 
whole truth, 


In the Commons on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey made two 
offers, one of which may have far-reaching developments. 
The first was the promise of an early General Election 
if the Opposition would allow the Plural Voting Bill, 
as well as the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 


Bills, to go through this Session. The second was the im- 
portant one—that if a Federal solution of the Irish question 
within the proposed six years’ Exclusion of Ulster would 
ease the situation, he saw no reason why such an arrangement 
should not be come to. Sir Edward Grey, however, stated 
plainly that the Government were not prepared to go beyond 
the idea of Exclusion for six years. There was talk of setting 
up a Provisional Government in Ulster directly the Home 
Rule Bill became law. That would mean resistance to estab- 
lished authority, and if there were such a movement the 
Army must be used to suppress it. He appealed to both sides 
to drop the dangerous discussion about the relations of the 
Army to the Government. We may add that a large private 
meeting of Unionist Members was held on Tuesday in favour 
of some Federal settlement, and that the atmosphere of the 
discussion in the House itself was calmer than on any day 
since the beginning of the crisis. 

No speech in Wednesday’s debate made a deeper impression, 
or afforded more striking evidence of the improved temper of 
the House brought about by Sir Edward Grey’s intervention, 
than that of Sir Mark Sykes. Unless the Irish question 
could be settled now, he feared that nothing could save the 
country from disintegration. Whichever way the next election 
went, he saw no prospect but that of bloodshed in Ireland, 
and the compromising of the Army in politics, with further 
troubles in the labour world, India, and our foreign relations. 
After warning Members that it was impossible to go back to 
the later part of the Victorian era, he thought that in Sir 
Edward Grey’s hint of a Federal solution might be found a 
real basis for the settlement of the Irish question and a great 


many other questions. If Ulster could be exc 
sound Federal scheme had been actually introd 
the Home Rule Bill were made compatible 
scheme, he believed that a solution would 
for the officers at the Ourragh, there was n 
making a choice, and even without a choice 
pressed too far. If a man was ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of conscience and duty, only his own “8 
of mind and the verdict of posterity could be his ait 


luded tity . 
uced, and if 
With such 

be found, - 
0 dishonour in 
men might be 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Balfoy 
reminded the House that the changed atmosphere of the 
discussions did not mean that the House was agreed, « No, 
Sir, it means that we are frightened.” That, of course, ig 
perfectly true, and it is well to remember it; but we “ 
sure Mr. Balfour would agree with us that it is better to be 
frightened into prudence than to be so insensitive to the 
realities of a situation as to have no fear. Throughout life 
we have often to adopt courses of action, not because we 
think they are the best in themselves, but because we ar 
frightened of worse things happening. Mr. Balfour, we are 
glad to say, reaffirmed as strongly as ever his faith in the 
Union, and his belief that there never was a worse policy than 
what is called Home Rule for Ireland, nor a worse way of 
carrying out that unfortunate policy than the present Bill, 
To these general propositions we give our absolute 
assent. As to Home Rule, nothing would give security for 
peace except the Exclusion of Ulster. As to Federalism, he 
had never been a believer in cutting up the United Kingdom, 
but still, if some form of Devolution could solve the problem, 
he would not stand in the way—a sentence which, we may say, 
also exactly expresses our own view. 


After a speech partly taken up with the question of Army 
discipline, in which Mr. Samuel went perilously near to 
advocating a slave Army such as we have described elsewhere 
as “ the kind of Army that the Home Rulers want,” Mr. Agar- 
Robartes, who is, of course, a Liberal, closed the debate with 
a speech of candid criticism. After recalling incidents in the 
“passive resistance” campaign to show how fiercely the Pro. 
testant flame could burn, and how even the cry of “Rome on 
the Rates!” rouses intense indignation, he urged his party to 
return to the old principles of Liberalism, which used to be 
“Trust the People,” rather than the new principles of official 
Liberalism, which read “ Coerce the People.” 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Morley, in reply to 
Lord Selborne, stated, amid Opposition cheers, that there had 
been no disobedience of orders in connexion with the recent 
events by any officers or men in Ireland. The conduct of the 
troops in Ireland generally had been exemplary. As regards 
the composition and strength of the force to be employed in 
Ulster, Sir Arthur Paget was informed by the Government 
that, in the event of serious disorders in Ireland, he could 
count on adequate reinforcements to enable him to maintain 
law and order, and to support the civil power in the ordinary 
exercise of its duties. But he was not insfructed either to 
give this information to the General Officers in his command 
or to withhold it. 


Lord Morley then made a “plain and unvarnished ” state- 
ment about his responsibility for the last two paragraphs in 
the White Paper. They were shown him by Colonel Seely 
after the Cabinet dispersed on March 23rd, and “I did not 
perceive then, and I do not perceive now, that they differed 
in spirit or substance either from the previous paragraphs or 
from the words I myself bad used in this House in reply to 
Lord Lansdowne on Monday, when my answer was sanctioned 
by the Cabinet.” Lord Morley made one or two very slight 
verbal alterations, which Colonel Seely wrote down, In this 
they both offended against a sound Cabinet rule, but that was 
all the offence which he (Lord Morley) had committed. He 
was not aware of General Gough's letter, and his agreeing to 
the two “peccant”” paragraphs was meant not in the least in 
response to that letter, but in order to complete the Memo- 
randum. Lord Selborne in a vigorous speech drove home the 
point that—as the accuracy of the account of the interview 
between Sir A. Paget and his officers given by Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne had never been denied—whatever 
had passed between the Government and Sir A. Paget, he 





must have conscientiously believed that these active operations 
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were going to take place. Did the Cabinet, as a whole, really 
know anything about it at all, or was it only the inner 
committee of the Cabinet ? 


Lord Roberts, in a most moving and impressive speech, 
appealed to the Lords, and through them to the people of the 
country, to make an end of all these idle, dangerous and base- 
Jess assertions that the Army was implicated in any political 
conspiracy, and that it was allowing itself to be used as the 
tool of one party in the State. The option between two terrible 
alternatives was deliberately forced on the officers by the 
Government, and in exercising this option there was no sem- 
blance of disobedience of orders. Yet those who had made 
a choice involving the loss of a career and a livelihood and 
the severance of the ties of comradeship were falsely branded 
as conspirators! It was high time, for the sake of the nation 
no less than for that of the Army, that the perversions of 
the truth should cease, and that the Army should be allowed 
to disappear from the political arena into which it had been 
thrust—much against its own wish or expectation. The action 
of the Government had been altogether unprecedented, and 
the duties which they contemplated imposing on the Army 
might best be inferred from the opening chapter of the 
Manual of Civil Law, which states: “ English law never pre- 
supposes the possibility of civil war, and makes no express 
provision for such contingencies.” 


Lord Haldane, who followed, largely qualified the testimonial 
given to the Army by Lord Morley. The Curragh officers had 
not disobeyed orders, but they had gone so far as to ask for 
guarantees, which was “deplorable.” At the same time, Lord 
Haldane administered a salutary reproof to those who have 
talked light-heartedly of democratizing and recasting the 
Army :— 

“Any attempt to reform the Army—to make it what is called 

a democratic Army—would be attended by enormous difficulties. 
It would take fifteen years and a large expenditure of public 
money to put the Army on a different footing, and then you would 
not get anything to equal the splendid service that we get to-day. 
That is why I should regard it as almost a crime to bring the 
Army into political controversy.” 
He declared “in the most pointed way” that the measures 
taken by the Cabinet were purely preventive. That certain 
gallant but “ unfortunate” officers misunderstood the Govern- 
ment’s intentions was due to the fact that, taking no interest 
in politics, they were misled by continuous streams of mis- 
representation in the Press. The new Army Order was 
necessary to restore confidence in the Army, and make it 
clear that the Army had no concern with policy and that 
there should be no bargaining over orders. 


On Tuesday, Lord Curzon having expressed the hope that 
Lord Morley would remain, and applauded Mr. Asquith’s 
decision to become War Minister, Lord Morley made his 
promised statement, and explained why he had not resigned. 
His point was that if Colonel Seely’s first resignation—which 
arose out of a grave offence against a sound Cabinet rule, 
which he (Lord Morley) shared, though in a subsidiary degree 
—had been accepted, his would have followed. But the second 
resignation was wholly independent of what took place between 
Colonel Seely and himself, and Colonel Seely had specially 
absolved him from having any concern in it. The vital fact 
was that when he took part in the proceedings in connexion 
with the two “peccant” paragraphs, he had not seen General 
Gough’s letter, and was quite unaware that there was any 
attempt to make a bargain and impose terms on the 
Government. That was the element which made the Govern- 
ment annul the paragraphs. Lord Methuen, who followed, 
declared that if orders had been given to the Army they 
would have been obeyed. A more unworthy act had never 
been committed than that of trying to set the Army against 
the country and the House of Commons for a party advantage. 





In the ensuing debate Lord Loreburn made a frank and 
weighty appeal to the leaders on both sides to come to a 
settlement of the Irish question by consent. A General 
Election would not avert the danger of civil war. But if 
the Irish question were settled, the whole of the mists would 
vanish at once. They had all made mistakes, and they 
might well forgive one another for them. Great strides had 
heen made towards a settlement, and he believed that it 
might be attained if they could restrain the violent language 





on the platform and in the Press. Personally, he advocated 
Devolution and a consultation to bridge the narrow distance 
which separated the two sides. If this were not done, 
everything pointed to a convulsion the like of which had 
not been seen for centuries. Lord Lansdowne, in response 
to Lord Loreburn’s appeal, declared that the Unionists 
shared Lord Loreburn’s anxiety: they were no more content 
than he was to let things drift. Again and again they had 
expressed their readiness to abide loyally by an appeal to 
the votes of the people. Leading men on the Unionist side 
had, in fact, exerted themselves to find a solution of the 
Irish difficulties; the trouble was on the other side on 
account of the engagements the Liberals had entered int 
with their Irish supporters. 


Lord Lansdowne protested strongly against the accusation 
that the Opposition were open to the suspicion of tampering 
with the Army. It was to accuse them of being fools and 
traitors. He accepted Lord Morley’s explanation without 
demur, but pointed out that his account differed materially 
from that of Colonel Seely and Mr. Churchill on two separate 
occasions. Lord Crewe dwelt on the mischief done by the 
newspapers, ridiculed the idea of a “plot,” and maintaineu 
that the discussions which preceded the movements of the 
troops were not provocative. On the other hand, it could not 
be denied that there was a widespread belief that the Opposi- 
tion had attempted to associate the Army in some way with 
the resistance of Ulster. He ended by observing that the 
Government would spare no effort to bring about a solution 
on the lines suggested by the Prime Minister, but if that offer 
was rendered fruitless by the Opposition, they had no intention 
of surrendering the Bill. 


The public sittings of the Select Committee of the Lords to 
inquire into the charges brought against Lord Murray came 
toa close on Thursday. Owing to the crisis, we were unable 
last week to describe the very important and significant 
admissions made by Lord Murray when under cross-examina- 
tion. As it is, we think it better now to abandon any attempt 
to summarize the evidence, and to wait till the Report of the 
Committee is issued. We would warn our readers, however, 
not to imagine that, because the proceedings seem dull to 
the ordinary public, therefore nothing of importance trans- 
pired. The proceedings only seem dull because they were 
conducted with decency, decorum, and impartiality, and thus 
form a complete contrast to the spirit of partiality and 
partisanship which disgraced the proceedings of the House of 
Commons Committee. 


On Wednesday the Rochette Committee presented their 
Report to the French Chamber. The majority censured M. 
Caillaux and M. Monis for having interfered with the adminis- 
tration of justice in procuring the postponement of the trial 
of the swindler Rochette. M. Fabre, the Procurator-General, 
is censured for having yielded so easily to the requests of the 
Ministers. M. Briand is blamed for having withheld informa- 
tion from the country. M. Barthou is blamed for having 
abstracted the written statement of M. Fabre from the 
Ministry of Justice. The Report acquits M. Caillaux and 
M. Monis of corruption, as their personal interests were not 
involved. Their action is, however, described as a most 
deplorable abuse of influence, and it is pointed out that 
there is a weakening of the moral sense among the govern- 
ing classes, while the power of finance among politicians is 
unbounded. Such words are quite justified, but they are only 
a mild condemnation of the fearful evil of tampering with 
justice for political reasons. 


The Boat Race was won last Saturday by Cambridge ina 
runaway fashion. The Cambridge crew were the heaviest on 
record. When very heavy men can rowa fast and long stroke— 
weight and quickness being a rare combination—they make 
an exceptional crew. It is nothing for bits of human elastic 
like Eton boys to row a very fast stroke, but for a crew of 
real heavyweights it is an achievement. It was thought by 
many critics that Cambridge this year had such an excep- 
tional crew. The pity was that the race left the point in 
doubt, as they were not seriously put to the test. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 76,°;—Friday week 75,%,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMPROMISE AND CONCILIATION. 


AY we recall a duelling story which we have already 
used in the Home Rule controversy? It often 
happened in encounters of honour that the seconds were 
far more combative than the principals, and refused to 
come to an understanding when the men who had to fight 
would have been perfectly ready to make terms. It 
chanced on such an occasion, while the seconds were 
exchanging such heated phrases as ‘‘ Unless your man will 
apologize more fully I insist upon a meeting,” “It is 
too late now,” “ Honour can only be satisfied by a bond- 
fide exchange of shots,” and so forth, that the two 
principals strolled up to each other and began a friendly 
talk while they watched the battle of words between their 
angry and bloodthirsty representatives. At last one of them 
broke out: “ Look here, old man, this is too much. If 
you'll shoot my second, Ill shoot yours!” The plan 
was at once put into execution, honour was declared to be 
satisfied by the winging of both seconds, and the com- 
batants shook hands and walked off the field, unscathed 
and in a good temper. We not only suggest that some- 
thing of this kind ought to happen now, but we are glad 
to say that we see evident signs that a temper analogous 
to that of the principals in our story is beginning to 
animate the bulk both of the Unionists and of the 
Liberals in the House of Commons and in the country— 
the people who, after all, are the principals in this affair. 
While the extremists on both sides, who may stand for the 
seconds, are talking angry nonsense about it being better 
to have it out at once, asserting that no compromise 
is possible, and suggesting that it must now be a fight 
to the finish, and so forth, there is an evident movement 
both in the House of Commons—Sir Mark Sykes’s speech 
was a most excellent symptom—and in the Press in favour 
of a settlement. People of all parties are beginning to 
ask whether, after all, it is worth while to plunge our 
swords into each other’s breasts over the Irish question. 
Better still, when the extremists on the one side talk about 
the sacredness of the compact with the Nationalists, and on 
the other of the sacredness of the Covenant, and want the 
most literal interpretations of both these documents or 
compacts, the plain politicians are beginning to declare 
that if the agreements impede the cause of peace they will 
have to go by the board. Force majeure, it is pointed out, 
overrides all contracts and covenants, and there can be no 
greater or better example of force majewre than a nation’s 
determination to avoid civil war. Such a temper of mind as 
has been manifested during the past week means a great 
deal, but, of course, we must agree that it is not everything. 
History shows that before rebellions and civil wars there 
has often been a strong desire for peace, and yet peace 
could not be preserved, so intolerable was the conflict of 
will. The thing, and a very difficult thing, that still remains 
to be done is to find a compromise reasonable enough 
and stable enough to save the situation, even though it 
may be disappointing to both sides, and therefore some- 
thing per se for which nobody can feel any very great 
enthusiasm. 

Without further parley, we desire to bring our contribu- 
tion to the common store of suggestions. It is that a 
clause should be added to the Home Rule Bill limiting 
its operation to Ireland minus the six Protestant counties, 
and making, in addition, those consequential amendments 
which we have already sketched in the Spectator. It may 
be noted that this suggestion gives up the scheme of hold- 
ing a Referendum by counties. We frankly confess that, 
from many points of view, we should be exceedingly sorry 
to see this trial run of the Poll of the People abandoned. 
As out-and-out advocates of the Referendum, we naturally 
attach very great importance to getting in the thin end 
of the wedge in its behalf. But at present we are 
not “out to improve the Constitution,” or even to further 
the cause of the Referendum, but simply and solely trying 
to find some scheme for avoiding civil war and its ruinous 
consequences, Even the chance of helping on the Referen- 
dum must give way to that. But it will be asked: What 
inducements can you offer to the Liberals to make a clean 
cut of the six Protestant counties? Why should they 
favour your plan? Our answer is that it will get them 





out of the difficulty of the time-limit. They tell us that 
they cannot consent to advancing an inch beyond th 
proposal for the six years’ reprieve, followed by automatie 
inclusion, unless in the meantime~ Parliament has ye 
what, of course, no human being can prevent it from doin ra 
regard to any legislative proposal, including the Home Rule 
Bill itself—i.e., has changed its mind. But it is clear that 
the Ulstermen will not accept automatic Inclusion after gj 
years. They say, and with great truth, that if a Referen. 
dum is the proper way of determining whether a county 
should be allowed to stand out of the Home Rule Bij] it 
must also be the proper way of determining whether 
county is to go under the Home Rule Bill. 

But if Parliament, as under our plan, does not call the 
Referendum into existence to determine the question, but 
makes a clean cut of its own, then nothing need be said 
about any time-limit or any conditions whatever, Par. 
liament, having been the authority which cut the counties 
out, will also have the amplest authority, moral as well ag 
legal, to put all six of them, or any less number, under the 
Dublin Parliament, should it come to the conclusion 
that it is in the interests of Ireland and of the United 
Kingdom that they should be put under it. When a 
county has once decided by the solemnity of a popular vote 
not to change its Parliamentary allegiance, it is obviously 
a very arbitrary act to tell its people that their decision, 
though it was so solemnly taken, is going to be disre. 
garded absolutely after six years. If they have never been 
asked the question whether they would or would not 
like to go under the Dublin Parliament, this objection 
does not arise. The point is curiously illustrated by 
what happened with the officers at the Curragh. Everyone 
now admits that it was an enormous blunder, in view 
of the circumstances existing in Ulster, first to ask the 
officers whether they were willing to go north if they 
were ordered, and then, when they said they were not willing, 
to turn round on them and say that nevertheless they must 
go, and that if they resigned they would have applied 
to them the rigours of military law. Clearly an officer or 
a county thus treated has a much greater grievance, and is 
much more likely to be provoked to overt acts, than if the 
supreme authority gives its order without any previous 
questioning, and on the assumption that it must be 
obeyed. 

There is another reason, one of expediency, in favour of 
our plan of the clean cut for the six counties, as against 
the Government’s proposal. In view of all that has just 
happened, it is impossible not to feel that a Poll of the 
People held in the counties where the majority is doubtful 
—as in Tyrone and Fermanagh—would almost certainly 
lead to riot and bloodshed, and that if, as might well be 
the case, the majorities were very small either way, it must 
result in an open defiance of the decision of the polls. 
On the other hand, if the clean cut were made, there would 
not be any poll held under conditions so ominous, and, 
again, there would be far less fear of objections being 
raised in the doubtful counties. We feel sure that we are 
not exaggerating when we say that the mass of the popula- 
tion in Tyrone and Fermanagh would be intensely re- 
lieved at not being forced to decide their fate at a 
poll, knowing, as they do, that whichever way the poll 
went their areas would be thrown into confusion. 
There are a great many Nationalists and Roman 
Catholics in Tyrone and Fermanagh who, if there were 
a poll, would feel that they were pledged in honour 
to vote for Inclusion, but who yet nevertheless would be 
exceedingly glad to avoid having to make this sacrifice, 
and would rather, ‘pending quieter times and the possi- 
bility of converting their neighbours, consent to being left 
out of the area to which the Home Rule Bill would apply. 
To win safety in this way might appear a little inglorious 
from the Nationalist point of view, but it would have its 
consolations from the standpoint of taxation as well as of 
law and order. Reluctant as we are to say anything against 
the use of the Referendum, we are bound to recognize that 
the Government’s specific proposals are contraindicated. | 

It will possibly be urged against our scheme that it fails 
to recognize what has, after all, proved the most popular 
line of compromise—the possibility of reconstructing 
our Constitution on Federal lines to get us out of our 
present difficulties. We agree that it would be a great 
pity not to make use of the strong force of opinion which, 
though it does not personally appeal to us, we candidly 
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gdmit is now setting in the direction of a Federal solution. 
But it isa mistake to suppose that our plan of the clean 
cut for the six counties, with nothing said as to subsequent 

Inclusion, could not perfectly well be made to fit in with 

the Federalist aspirations. ‘To be specific, we suggest that 

the set of opinion in regard to a Federal solution should 
be utilized in the following way. We would have recourse 
to a statement in a preamble such as that which was 
adopted by the Liberals in regard to the Parliament Act. 

The preamble of the Parliament Act runs as follows :— 

“Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for 
regulating the relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 

‘And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords 
as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular 
instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot be 
immediately brought into operation : k 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by 
Parliament in a measure effecting such substitution for limiting 
and defining the powers of the new Second Chamber, but it is 
expedient to make such provision as in this Act appears for 
restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords.” 

Why should not a preamble added to the Home Rule 
Bill run thus :—‘* Whereas it is expedient that provision 
should be made for the establishment in Ireland of an 
Irish Parliament : And whereas it is intended to substitute 
for our present Constitutional system a system of federaliza- 
tion, devolution, or decentralization, but such substitu- 
tion cannot be immediately brought into operation: And 
whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by 
Parliament in a measure effecting such substitution, 
but it is expedient to make such provision as in this 
Act appears for the immediate establishment of a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland having authority over all Ireland except 
the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Derry, Tyrone, 
and Fermanagh: Be it enacted, &., &.” Then would 
follow the present Home Rule Bill, plus the consequential 
amendments required for the Exclusion of the six 
counties. Unionists and anti-Federalists like ourselves 
need have no objection to a preamble of this kind, even 
though they have no idea of agreeing to Federalism if 
they can help it. The intentions would not be their 
intentions, but those of the majority of the House of 
Commons at the present moment—intentions which could 
be defeated, as we hope and believe we shall defeat the 
intentions of the Parliament Act in regard to the estab- 
lishment of a Second Chamber constituted on a non- 
hereditary basis. 

For the Liberals, however, who do honestly want “ Home 
Rule all round,” and for those Unionists who are also 
honestly in favour of Federalism, the intentions expressed 
inthe preamble would stand as a Parliamentary pledge, 
which it would be their endeavour to redeem at the first 
opportunity. Meantime the Ulstermen would have no 
grievance, for they would say: “ Whatever may be your 
intentions, we mean to insist that if Federalism comes the 
six counties shall be a unit by themselves, and shall not be 
included unless we are induced in the meantime, by the 
perfection of the Government established in Dublin, to 
change our minds.” 

_Aclean cut of the six counties as a solution to avoid 
civil war, and a preamble in favour of Federalism in 
order to set the Federal door open and keep it open for 
those who believe they can convert the country to use it, are 
our proposals in brief. Let no one suppose, however, that 
we are so foolish or so much in love with our own 
scheme as to be unreasonable in regard to other schemes. 
If it can be shown that not enough people will accept our 
plan, but that there are enough to carry some other 
form of the Exclusion proposal (minus, of course, that 
antiquarian nightmare of a separate poll in Derry City), 
plus some agreement for future federalization instead of 
4time-limit—and here again the preamble might be useful 
—~we shall not hesitate to give such scheme our support. 
What we want is to avoid civil war, not to cling pedanti- 
cally to our own plan, even though we are convinced that 
it is, in truth, the most likely to succeed. 





THE KIND OF ARMY THAT 
RULERS WANT. 

PUBLIC man was once discussing with an eminent 
sculptor a project for a sepulchral monument. 

He was not satisfied with the sculptor’s proposals, and 
kept on saying that he must have this and that, all 
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his suggestions being in the direction of an unidealistic and 
conventional funeral pomp. At last the exasperated artist 
burst out: “I know exactly what vou want. You want 
the Euston Road!” (The Euston Road is, of course, the 
home of the smirking marble angel, the exuberant Celtic 
cross, and the genius of Death in a dressing-gown trying to 
fit a latchkey into the marble door of a Doric temple.) The 
story comes back to us very forcibly as we read the speeches 
made by excited Liberals and Radicals during the past 
ten days. One sees exactly what is the kind of Army they 
want, what is their Euston Road. Their ideal is an Army of 
slaves,an Army which will obey whatever orders it gets, 
which will fight, burn, and slay like a machine and without 
question the moment it is set to work by the politicians’ 
hands, an Army which will fulfil the Jesuit ideal of being 
to its masters perinde ac cadaver, as volitionless as a corpse. 
To prove that what we are saying is no exaggeration, we 
have only to point to the fact that one of the ablest and 
most intellectual of Liberal publicists, Mr. Massingham, in 
a signed article in Monday’s Daily News, actually objects 
to the use of the phrase “ obey all lawful commands” 
which appears in the new Army Order. The use of that 
phrase, he infers, might be highly unfavourable to “any 
kind of effective action in Ulster,” since it would encourage 
the soldier to ask whether an order was lawful or not. 

Mr. Massingham is even more annoyed with the use of the 
words “ordinary execution of its [the Army's] duty.” As 
he pathetically suggests, this will not do, because the Army 
is most wanted at the present moment for extraordinary 
duties. If it is merely to perform ordinary duties, it 
is an instrument not worth having. In fact, his words 
remind us of the story which used to be told of an 
Indian General who asked for the loan of a body of blue- 
jackets to perform on shore some heavy duties in regard to 
the man-hauling of guns, duties which the Sepoys were 
incapable of doing. The Admiral replied that he would 
lend them on condition that “you do not make jackasses 
of them”! “ But,” the indignant General used to add, 
“what was the good of that? Why, that was just what 
we did want to make of them!” To use soldiers for some- 
thing other than obeying lawful orders and performing 
ordinary duties is just what Mr. Massingham and his 
friends want an Army for. The ordinary sort of Army we 
have had hitherto will not do for them at all. 

The sight of men searching for something we know they 
can never find is always pathetic, even though we have 
very little sympathy with them in their search. The Home 
Rulers will never find the Army they want, or, at any 
rate, will never get it out of the British people. What 
they really want, though they would not admit it to them- 
selves, is, as we have said, a slave Army—an Army of the 
kind which Eastern despots have always hankered after and 
tried to obtain, though generally with disappointing results. 
They want a Mameluke or Janissary Army, an Army of 
military bondmen who would execute any orders they 
received without the slightest thought or care whether those 
orders had any legal or moral justification behind them. 
They look for obedience—absolute, unquestioning, abject 
obedience—in the soldier, and nothing else. Even an 
Oriental subject of “the Shadow of God” was apt to 
dislike certain orders if they affected his own countrymen, 
or his kinsmen, or men whom he specially liked or respected. 
Local ties and family ties were thus found occasionally 
to be very inconvenient—to be obstacles to the attempt 
to produce the perfect soldier and the perfect Army. 
Therefore the Sultans at Constantinople and the Viceroys 
in Egypt invented the Janissary and Mameluke. They 
kidnapped, or bought, babies or children of tender years, 
and had them brought up in slave barracks to know 
neither father nor mother, nor brother nor sister. They 
were taught to think only of their obedience to the 
Padishah or the Viceroy. He was their one relation, the 
one person to whom they owed anything. Accordingly, 
it was believed that they would prove absolutely subservient 
to the monarch’s will, absolutely trustworthy instruments, 
who, fearing neither God nor man, would look only to their 
orders and obey them as a well-constructed engine obeys 
the lever when it is turned to the right hand or to the 
left. Moore expressed this ideal very well in a verse in 
“Talla Rookh ” ;— 

“T speak not of pity, I speak not of fear ; 
They neither must know who would serve the Vizier.” 
“Ruthless, relentless, remorseless,” such was the ideal 
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soldier for the Oriental despot. But, curiously enough, 
even this ideal soldier proved impracticable for the 
despot’s purpose, so hard are the conditions of absolutism, 
and so unwilling at bottom is mankind, whether soldier 
or civilian, to become a mere machine. Janissaries and 
Mamelukes alike came to know their power and to exercise 
it. The machine turned upon the man, just as Franken- 
stein’s monster turned upon F'rankenstein,* with the result 
that the Sultan Mahmoud the Terrible had to make 
alliance with the ordinary citizen in order to put down the 
Janissaries, while Mehemet Ali found that he could only 
really be master in Egypt by decoying his slave soldiers 
into a rock-hewn pen and shooting them down to a man. 
But perhaps the Liberals will tell us that they mean to 
do better than the Eastern despot, and can devisean Army 
that would obey not only lawful orders, but all orders, and 
could be used for extraordinary purposes—be a machine- 
made Army, in short, and yet be kept under proper control, 
and never think of turning on its masters. We doubt it. 
Knowing the nature of Englishmen, and looking back 
at our history, we feel certain that the Army will 
always be a perfectly trustworthy instrument for putting 
down actual disorder, for maintaining liberty of action 
in the individual, for stopping the burning of houses, the 
destruction of railway tracks, the flooding of coal mines, 
and for protecting men who want to work from having 
their heads kicked into a jelly by those who do not want 
them to work—in fact, for carrying out Cromwell’s ideal 
for himself of “a constable set to keep order in the 
parish.” They will not be able to be depended upon to 
act as one man in the case of carrying out some political 
ideal upon which the nation is sharply divided, or on 
which its will is so doubtful that the Executive dare not 
adopt the easiest form of coercion—the coercion through a 
popular vote. There will always bea breaking-point in 
the cable that holds the British Army, and that breaking- 
point will be reached very easily if the cable is mis- 
handled and subjected to a sudden jerk. This fact 
may be inconvenient for Executive Ministers on both 
sides, but it is a fact which it is no good arguing 
about. It is there. For ourselves, though we quite 
admit that it may some day prove inconvenient to 
those who hold our political views, we cannot honestly 
profess to be alarmed. We do not think it is good 
for any politicians, however sound their views in the 
abstract, to wield the terrible power conferred by an abso- 
lutely subservient military force—a force passively obedient 
to all orders. We are not afraid of the militarism of an 
armed and trained people, but we confess to being very 
much afraid of the type of militarism apparently desired 
by our Neo-Radicals—the militarism which “ un-citizens ” 
a man and makes him a soldier and nothing else. As we 
have said, the Englishman is so much “a social creature” 
(to use Burke’s phrase), so inherently a citizen, that you 
will never be able entirely to break him of the habit of 
thinking for himself. The British soldier will not push 
matters to extremes, nor be always demanding to do 
exactly what he likes and not what the Government order 
him to do, but in the last resort he too, like, we hope, 
every other British citizen, will keep a corner in his 
heart in which to preserve the sacred right of insurrection 
—a thing not to be talked of much and to be used very 
little, perhaps never to be brought out, but yet to remain 
as a latent antiseptic against the putrid poisons of tyranny 
and absolutism. In fine, you will never teach the 
ordinary British officer or soldier to be in the last resort any- 
thing but what the Common Law has always called him—* a 
citizen happening to have arms in his hands.” Looking at 
the matter scientifically and in vacuo, the only way 
for the Liberal Party out of their difficulty would be for 
them to create a purely mercenary Army, like the French 
Foreign Legion or the old Papal Guard—a body like 
the Swiss troops who used to be employed by the 
French Kings and by the petty tyrants of Italy in 
the eighteenth century. But though these come nearest 
to their ideal, we hardly think they would prove a popular 





* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in one of her letters from Turkey, gives 
a lively picture of the = > which the Janissaries tyrannized over their 


tyrants. The Government had drifted into the hands of the men who would 
obey any orders, lawful or unlawful, ordinary or extraordinary, ‘The Grand 
Signior with all his absolute power [is] as much a slave as any of his subjects, 
and trembles at a Janissary’s frown. . . . This is the blessed condition of the 
most absolute monarch upon earth who owns no law but his will !"’ ‘This, too, 
may become the condition of the most absolute Single Chamber and its 
Ministers if they try to create an Army which will obey all orders un- 
questioningly, 
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a slave Army which will fulfil Mr. Massingham’s ideal of 
obeying all orders, lawful or unlawful, and carry out not 
only the ordinary duties of the soldier, but something beyond 
them, we need hardly say that we have no wish to turn oyr 
regiments into debating societies, nor do we think there jg the 
least fear of that ever happening. The Army is, like the 
police force, entirely willing to execute lawful orders and 
ordinary orders whether it agrees with them or not 
because it feels instinctively that the King’s Govern. 
ment must be carried on, and that the notion of its 
picking and choosing in ordinary circumstances what orders 
it should carry out is perfectly ridiculous. We all know 
well enough the intolerable dangers of an Army like the 
Army of the Commonwealth, which assumed the functions 
of sovereignty and overawed Parliament. But when we 
think of those dangers and of the intolerable situation 
which was created by that Army in the seventeenth 
century, we must never forget that this was not the 
natural attitude of the Army, nor did it at the beginning 
in the least desire to tyrannize over Parliament. 

The Cromwellian Army was only goaded into taking up 
the position which it did take up by the extraordinary 
folly with which the Long Parliament behaved. Nothing 
is clearer from a close reading of the history of England 
at the end of the Civil War than that the Army would 
have behaved perfectly properly if the Long Parliament 
had not attempted to set up an intolerable tyranny. The 
Long Parliament, after having cut off the King’s head 
and abolished, no doubt with ample excuse, the Royal 
office, proceeded to abolish the House of Lords, and to 
attempt the task of lodging the supreme Government in 
the hands of a single totally unchecked Chamber, which 
would not even leave to the Judiciary its old place, but 
constituted itself as a supreme legal tribunal. In the face 
of such tyranny and oppression as this the Army did 
intervene, but remember, to begin with, it only intervened 
in order to secure a truly democratic Government. [Its 
excesses came later, and when it had been in tum 
demoralized by its possession of absolute powers.] The 
appeal of the Army to the Parliament, its first act of 
independence, was a specific and direct appeal for the 
Referendum. The soldiers showed themselves pathetically 
willing to obey the will of the people if only they 
could be allowed to hear its authentic voice expressed 
at a Poll of the People. They wanted to have the will 
of the people made clear to them, and then they were 
perfectly willing, as Englishmen of all classes always have 
been, to obey it. 

And who dare say that this is wrong, or that it isa 
misfortune that our Army should in the last resort share 
this feeling? Chatham told the nation that if the 
American Colonists had been willing to be enslaved, they 
would have been fit instruments to enslave the rest of the 
nation. An Army ready to obey, not only lawful orders, 
but all orders, and to fulfil not only the ordinary duties of 
the soldier, but other duties, would be a fit instrument to 
enslave the nation as a whole. Such a slave Army the 
British people will never allow to be called into existence. 
We are not all Jacobins, though we are all democrats. 





THE PANAMA REPEAL BILL. 


LTHOUGH the Bill for repealing the clause in the 
Panama Canal Act which exempts American 
coastwise shipping from paying tolls was passed by a 
majority of eighty-five in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, it is plain that a bitter struggle is only just 
beginning. The hostility of the Senate, one of the most 
powerful and arrogant Second Chambers in the world, has 
yet to be encountered. Great fissures are opening in the 
ground under President Wilson’s feet. His chief lieu- 
tenants are railing at him or deserting him. It would be 
an extraordinarily interesting political spectacle in itself 
to see whether the President, whose magic touch has 
hitherto turned everything (except the Mexican question) 
to gold, will retain his power of enchantment. The old 
and prickly question of the tariff and the currency yielded 
all their difficulties to his solvents of earnestness and sin- 
cerity. But have we reached the end of his successfulness? 
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We sincerely hope not, for the Panama affair is 
omething immensely more important than a domestic 
a eation, at which, however fascinating it may be as a 
litical puzzle, foreign observers can look on with 
unquickened pulses. The honour of the United States is 
now at stake before the whole world. We do not think we 
shall be charged with affectation if we say that the question 
whether British ships are or are not to pay more than their 
roper share for the upkeep of the Canal is as nothing com- 
ared with the question whether the United States can or 
cannot be counted on to accept the obvious meanings of 
Treaties and scrupulously to observe them. If the mighty 
agglomeration of races in the United States which has 
received the imprint of the Anglo-Saxon character allows 
it to be said that the United States does not respect 
Treaties, a crippling blow will have been struck at the 
best of Anglo-Saxon traditions. The values of inter- 
national relations would be changed, and the world would 
be different. That Mr. Wilson will play the man we are 
sure. He has already given the world a splendid example 
of his love of honest and faithful dealing, and we believe 
that he will prevail in the end. 

Englishmen, who regard the reputation of the United 

States as almost part of their own, experienced a thrill of 

ride when Mr. Wilson read his Message to Congress on 
March 5th requesting the repeal of the clause in the 
Panama Act which does violence to both the letter and 
the spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Exemption of 
American coastwise shipping from paying tolls, he said, 
was not merely a mistaken policy on economic grounds, 
but was “in plain contravention of the Treaty with Great 
Britain.” Everywhere but in the United States, he pointed 
out, the Treaty was interpreted as forbidding exemption. 
“The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to 
do—voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere 
questioned and misunderstood.” He added that if his 
request were not granied he would not know how to deal 
with “other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer 
consequence.” We have never been able to understand 
how Americans could possibly defend tho clause giving 
exemption. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty provides that 
“the Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of all 
nations on terms of entire equality, so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any such nation.” No doubt 
in agreeing to those words the United States gave away 
rights which she might in different circumstances have 
kept for herself. But Great Britain expressly obtained 
the concession in return for her own abandonment of the 
right under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to be the joint 
builder and owner of the Canal. The phrase ‘‘all nations” 
in the passage we have quoted obviously includes the 
United States herself. The assertion that it does not 
will not bear examination. All this is most frankly 
and willingly admitted by a large number of reputable 
Americans, and by many of the best newspapers, particu- 
larly in the Eastern States. But since Mr. Wilson’s fine 
Message was delivered to Congress a threatened split in the 
Democratic Party has become a reality. And the strength 
of the naked argument that no Treaty can count against the 
fact that the American people have built the Canal, and 
can do what they like with their own, has begun to declare 
itself. The Irish influence among the Democrats is not so 
strong as it used to be, but there is no doubt that all that 
there is of it has taken amoreviolently Anglophobe turn than 
usual, as a result of the Ulster crisis. Mr. Champ Clark, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, has revolted 
against the President, and so have Mr. Underwood, the 
Democratic leader in the House (Mr. Wilson’s most 
brilliant supporter), and Mr. O’Gorman, the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

There are awkward facts ranged against Mr. Wilson, as 
well as strong personalities. In the Baltimore “ platform,” 
on which he stood for the Presidency, he approved of the 
exemption of American coastwise shipping. It is true that 
he said little on the subject, but a general approval of 
exemption as justifiable can be cited from his statements. 
Of course he is accused of inconsistency, but, like all big men, 
he does not trouble himself much about that charge. He 
has changed his mind. A man would be indeed dishonest 
Who never did that. Moreover, it is a proof of Mr. 
Wilson's high courage that the ease with which incon- 
sistency can be alleged evidently did not cause him to 
modify a word of the passionate feeling which breathes 





through his Message to Congress. The state of feeling in 
the United States is, nevertheless, very formidable. The 
Times correspondent says that not for many years bas the 
resentment against Great Britain been so strong. There 
is a wave of anger which for the moment has engulfed 
Mr. Wilson’s popularity, and phrases about the natural 
enmity of the American Eagle and the British Lion are 
being brought into the light out of dusty receptacles of 
the mind where we had hoped that they would lie forgotten 
for ever. The Elijah Pograms are apparently waiting to 
be brought to life again, and they will utter “great 
defiances ” if Mr. Wilson does not handle the situation with 
extraordinary care. It is unfortunate that when Anglo- 
phobia is thus raising its head the issue should be con- 
nected unnecessarily with foreign politics. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of Mr. Wilson’s policy is that he 
is buying British support against Mexico and Japan. 
There is, of course, no truth whatever in the suspicion. 

An indefinitely long fight in the Senate lies ahead. 
There is a possibility that some of Mr. Wilson’s friends 
will be willmg to save what they can out of a difficult 
situation and accept a provisional repeal of the exemption 
clause. We certainly hope for much more than that. We 
do not care, we repeat, about the commercial aspect of the 
matter. But we are intensely, even passionately, concerned 
that the Anglo-Saxon tradition of straightforward dealing 
over international documents should not be injured by the 
countrymen of Washington and Lincoln. If Mr. Wilson 
refrains from appealing to expediency, and simply continues 
in the spirit of his Message to demand that right shall be 
done because it is right and for no other reason, we believe 
that he will prevail. A man of character succeeds by 
virtue of his character even when all the odds seem to be 
against him. To act “like a gentleman” will be to make 
a most powerful appeal to the Anglo-Saxon spirit of the 
United States. Mr. Wilson will be on safe ground if he 
says—to paraphrase Disraeli—‘“I trust to the instincts 
of an honest people.” 





THE PROBLEMS OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


: i: recently issued Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Local Taxation is a document of 
considerable political interest. This Committee was 
appointed by Mr. Lloyd George himself, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that in selecting his nominees he 
did not go out of his way to find people who were opposed 
to his political views. The tribunal which he selected was, 
to put it mildly, a friendly one. Yet this Committee of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s friends has reported unanimously 
against the Single Tax theory of local taxation which a large 
section of the Radical Party supports. As this isthe most 
important controversial point embodied in the Report, it is 
well to deal with it first. The Committee consisted of 
thirteen members. Seven of these expressed themselves 
opposed to any system of land value rating for local pur- 
poses. The remaining six signed a separate Report, which 
begins with the statement: “ We concur with our col- 
leagues in rejecting, as impracticable and impolitic, any 
proposal to raise the whole amount of local rates by a rate 
on land values. A sudden transfer from the old to a new 
basis of rating would cause intolerable dislocation of 
values and tenures of property, and a complete transfer, 
even if only gradually effected, would be open to other 
objections.” 

Thus the policy of the Single Tax enthusiasts, who con- 
stitute one of the most active wings of the Liberal Party, 
is condemned by the whole Committee. The minority of 
the Committee do, however, express themselves in favour 
of a limited application of the principle of rating site 
values. It is not surprising to find that they should do so 
when we know that among the members of this Com- 
mittee is Mr Edgar Harper, who has for many years been 
one of the most prominent advocates of this method of 
taxation. 

The arguments put forward by Mr. Edgar Harper and 
his colleagues of the minority are, in fact, nothing more 
than a repetition of arguments which have been repeated 
again and again for the past twenty years. The fallacies 
underlying them have been frequently demonstrated. The 
main basis of the case put furward in this Minority Report 
is that the present system of rating gives an inadequate 
measure either of ability to pay or of benefit received. 
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That may be admitted without question, but the logical con- 
clusion is the substitution of a local Income Tax, which 
would certainly give a better measure of ability to pay, or 
of a system of charging persons expressly for the benefit 
they receive—for example, charging parents an Education 
Rate according to the number of their children, or charging 
householders a Water Rate and a Sanitary Rate in proportion 
to the number of occupants of a house. No argument 
whatever is adduced to show that the value of bare sites 
affords any true measure of ability to pay, while clearly 
it only affords a measure of benefit received in the special 
eases where the value of the land is raised by public 
improvements. 

As for the argument on which the Land Taxers have for 
many years laid stress—that taxing land would make it 
cheap, and thus encourage building—sufficient answer has 
been furnished by the experience of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Land Value Duties, which have, without possibility of 
denial, checked the progress of the building trade. 
Curiously enough, the minority of the Land Taxers on 
this Departmental Committee plead in support of their 
proposals that working men prefer cottages to high blocks 
of flats. That is true; but here again experience, as 
well as a priori argument, clearly points to the fact 
that, if a special tax is levied on the value of the site, 
builders will erect high buildings in preference to low ones 
in order to economize land. It is useless, however, to spend 
time in covering again all this old ground of argument. 
The more important point is to note how widely the actual 
proposals put forward by the land-taxing minority of the 
Committee differ from the demands made by the land- 
taxing enthusiasts of the House of Commons. The 
minority propose that only one-tenth of the amount raised 
by rates at present should be raised by a Site Value Rate. 
The remaining nine-tenths should be raised by existing 
methods. In the case of future increases they propose that 
half should be raised by a Site Value Rate and half by existing 
methods. They admit, however, that there is at present 
no adequate method of valuation for deciding what is a 
site value, and they point out that the valuation under the 
Finance Act of 1909-10, with the administration of which 
Mr. Edgar Harper has had much to do, differs in principle 
from the valuation necessary if site values are to be taxed 
for local purposes. Having made this extremely important 
admission, they go on to contend that modifications could 
be made in most cases without a revaluation, so that no 
great extension of time would be required to adapt the 
Lloyd-Georgian valuation to local purposes. That is a 
proposition on which difference of opinion is legitimate. 
Those who have followed at all closely the methods of 
valuation pursued by Mr. Lloyd George’s valuers are 
convinced that the records made must all of them be gone 
over again before these valuations could be honestly used 
for any other purpose than that of assessing the particular 
taxes of which they form the basis—namely, the Unde- 
veloped Land Duty and the Increment Value Duty. 

Leaving aside this specially controversial section of the 
Report, let us turn to the financial section, which may con- 
ceivably have political importance in the near future. The 
scheme advocated by the Departmental Committee involves 
a large increase in the present Exchequer grants to local 
authorities. On the basis of the figures for 1911-12, the 
increased demand upon the Exchequer would be no less 
thaa £4,700,000 a year ; but the Committee recognizes that 
the figures for more recent years would involve a greater 
increase in the Government subventions to local authorities, 
to be followed by progressive increases in future years as 
the population and local expenditure continue to grow. 

As an illustration of the principle on which the Com- 
mittee has proceeded, we may take the most important 
item of local expenditure—namely, education. The proposal 
of the Committee is that the whole of the present grants 
for elementary education, excepting the grants for industrial 
schools, should be abolished, and replaced by a single grant 
to each local authority calculated on a somewhat com- 
plicated formula. The formula is 36s. per child in average 
attendance, plus 40 per cent. of the net expenditure, minus 
the produce of a rate of 7d. in the pound over the area of the 
authority. This formula is accompanied by provisos, 
which need not be here quoted, limiting the grant. 

Similar rules are proposed for other grants to other 
items of local expenditure—poor relief, police, &c. The 
broad principle laid down is that all the subventions given 
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to local authorities should be paid direct from th 
Exchequer, and that the existing system of assigned reven ~ 
. A mt 5 ues 
should be entirely abolished. That the system of ass; ned 
revenues, for which the late Lord Goschen was responsibt 
is a bad system has often been contended in these cclueans, 
but though the system of Exchequer grants is financially 
sounder than that of assigned revenues, it has this fatal 
objection, that it still further increases the control of the 
central Government over the local authorities. This is one 
of the worst features—it might almost be said the worst 
feature—of our modern system of what is called local self. 
government. Under existing conditions local authorities 
are rapidly losing nearly all their former independence 
They accept grants from the central Government, and as mn 
consequence are compelled to accept any orders which the 
central Government choose to issue. There is no escape 
from this necessity so long as local finance is dependent 
upon the central grants, and, therefore, if we are to restore 
the true independence of the local authorities, we must 
discover some improved method of local finance. The 
Departmental Committee had before it proposals by Lord 
St. Aldwyn and other financial authorities for the establish. 
ment of a local Income Tax, but for one reason or another 
all these proposals are dismissed by the Committee. That 
there are grave difficulties in the way of a local Income Tax 
no one denies ; but the ideal to be attained is so desirable 
that we ought not to be deterred from facing the diffi. 
culties, if there is any chance whatever of being able to 
overcome them. Up to the present the question has not 
been sufficiently thrashed out. The Inland Revenue 
authorities, on whose Report this Departmental Com- 
mittee obviously relies, are naturally opposed to any 
kind of local Income Tax because they are afraid 
that it may interfere with the efficiency of the national 
Income Tax. That fear is legitimate, though the danger 
dreaded does not appear to have been realized in Prussia, 
where a local as well as a State Income Tax is in full 
operation. But the answer is that the finances of the 
central Government are just as much embarrassed by 
constant and insistent demands for Exchequer grants in 
aid of local taxation as they would be by the establishment 
of a local Income Tax side by side with the State Income 
Tax. 

It is sufficient at the present moment to point out that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find himself very 
seriously embarrassed by the demand of his own Committee 
for an extra grant to local authorities which cannot 
be put at less than £5,000,000. He has already made 
large, if vague, promises of dealing with the problem 
of local taxation, but it is clear that he cannot redeem 
these promises on the lines suggested by the Committee 
without imposing new taxes in his coming Budget. Last 
week we made some attempt to estimate the prospects of the 
Budget for 1914-15, and it was calculated that, in order to 
meet the probable expenditure of 1914-15, an extra sum of 
about £7,000,000 in excess of the revenue for 1913-14 
would be required. The publication of the accounts for 
the year does not appreciably affect this calculation. But 
even if Mr. Lloyd George should take the view that this 
amount of £7,000,000 can be made good by the natural 
growth of the revenue, he will hardly venture to clap 
another £5,000,000 upon that estimate. He must there- 
fore either postpone dealing with the Report of his 
Departmental Committee or impose new taxation upon the 
country. 








TIME AND MONEY. 

. HERE is only one thing in which my husband econo- 

mizes, and that isin ‘something else,’” said a woman 
a little while ago to the present writer. So long as a man can 
pay his bills he has a right, no doubt, to take his own choice 
and keep his own counsel in the matter of economy, standing 
the racket of the family chaff. Every choice which is put 
before us increases our sense of freedom, and a large choice 
in economies may even inspire a sense of affluence. “ What 
a trial it must be to Jones to do without such-and-such,” says 
the cheerful Smith to himself as he watches Jones carrying 
out his chosen economy. Probably his own economies would 
be a great trial to his friend. Each man saves his money 
on his fancy, and should set himself to get pleasure out of his 
expenditure. The facts are an object-lesson in the limitations 
of free will. It would be very dull if everyone had the same 
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notions about economy, almost as dull as if everyone had the 


game income, but we are inclined to believe that a choice of 
economies would vary even that sameness. At any rate, it 
would be sufficient to dispel the monotony if no one knew his 
neighbour's fortune. Imagine a town in which everyone had 
the same salary paid yearly, and yet each man’s salary was a 
secre known only to himself and his employer. Would the 
secret of this uniformity ever be guessed by an outsider? 
Not if the income exceeded a very small sum—not, we 
mean, if the whole community were what is called well- 
to-do. He would see people living upon totally different 
scales and having totally different standards of life. There 
would be dear schools and cheap schools, dear shops and 
cheap shops, houses with gardens and houses with none, people 
who kept a conveyance and people who walked, well-dressed 
people and ill-dressed people, people who gave in charity and 
others without a penny to spare. But would charity be 
necessary? We feel sure that many persons would need 
assistance during nine months of the year. But these latter 
would be very uninteresting men and women. To return 
to the respectable mass. Human Nature loves variety, and 
no outward circumstances could wean her from her inveterate 
predilection. Eccentricity would be, we believe, the bane of 
such a city as we have imagined, and eccentricity would 
show itself chiefly in the choice of economies. 

As things are at present, there are a great number of people 
who never think out any scheme of economy. They either 
save for pleasure wherever they can, or out of sheer 
necessity where they must. Certain natures are naturally 
prone to be careful. If they had many thousands a year, 
they would still enjoy the making of little savings. For 
instance, they would never allow a stamp free access 
to a writing-desk, but would keep it always under lock and 
key. Perhaps it is partly because of a devouring fear which 
some persons entertain lest they should lead others into 
temptation. They are, of course, right in the main, but 
they carry the moral germ theory to a ridiculous point. We 
heard last summer of a small child who, on being offered 
strawberries when out to tea, inquired before venturing to 
take any whether his hostess was quite sure they were boiled. 
The same germ anxiety obsesses the conscientious in the 
region of morals, and almost always attaches itself to the 
question of property. Some hyper-conscientious people can 
contemplate the breaking of nine out of the Ten Command- 
ments without any agitation. Lock-and-key economy is, 
however, very much a thing of the past. The classes trust 
one another far more readily than they did, whatever may 
be said about class hatreds. 

If we lay it down as an axiom that time is money, we might 
almost proceed to argue that essential equality of fortune 
is a fact of Nature. In the matter of time Nature does, 
indeed, show even-handed justice. So far as time is concerned, 
we have all the same income. Not, of course, the same 
capital. One man is young, another is old. But for young 
or old the security is bad. Any day the youngest may become 
insolvent. But so far as income goes, we all fare alike, good, 
bad, and indifferent, worker and wastrel. Merit does not 
count. A tax of sleep is exacted from all, but even that can 
be modified at each man’s will. The celestial banker seems 
to ask him how he will take his minutes. Will he have 
morning minutes or evening minutes? He can get up early 
or he can go to bed late, but the twenty-four hours are all he 
can Lave, and also he can have no less, Whatever his pain, 
whatever his ecstasy, he must spend his time somehow. This 
is true, but it is only intellectually that we can believe it- 
We cannot make the fact our own. Every other sentence 
that we speak on the subject of time proves that we do not 
realize it. So-and-so “has always plenty of time,” we say; or 
“I never have time.” Some years ago a wit said that some- 
one had “all the time there is.” The saying is constantly 
quoted as a sort of paradox. But, unlike the ordinary 
paradox, it is not a statement which, while it is literally false, 
conveys a truth. On the contrary, while literally true, it 
conveys a falsehood. 

If a choice of economies in the matter of money gives to 
the judicious chooser a sense of freedom and pleasure, how 
much more of both sensations should he get when he thinks of 
the choice before him in the matter of time economy! “ What 
alot of time So-and-so wastes on such-and-such,” we say of 
each other, often most unfairly. Asa matter of fact, there is 





such a thing as waste of time. There are many people whose 
time is entirely unproductive. A vast number of people are 
born with a passion for wasting time. Some of them ure very 
good and they control it. For them it just takes the edge off 
the happiness of any hour to know that they are doing some- 
thing really useful. Time extravagance is analogous to money 
extravagance, and it is a ruinous failing. As well leave the 
harvest standing in the field as let the days go by in idleness. 
But time meanness, like money meanness, is a far more 
despicable, even if it is a less disastrous, fault A large class 
of men and women nowadays are horribly mean with their 
time. They count and grudge every ha’porth—we mean every 
minute’s-worth. They have no time for friendly talk, none 
for friendly letter-writing. They are always calculating how 
soon they can be rid of the person to whom generosity would 
lead them to give a little time, and longing to be back at 
something useful. The character of the time-miser becomes 
impoverished, and debility opens a door to all sorts of com- 
plaints. The man becomes unjust because he has not time to 
understand the rights of any question not immediately con- 
cerning him. His sympathies become atrophied because he 
will not waste his time in standing by the distressed. “Stay 
with me,” says the sufferer. “I would, if I could be of any use,” 
replies the time-saver. The lower classes are by nature prolix, 
just as they are by nature extravagant. The educated have 
not time to listen to them. They are, as they themselves say, 
“short” with them. The fact has a great bearing upon the 
modern form of the inevitable misunderstandings between 
class and class. 

Our great-grandfathers did not talk of expenses and 
economies as openly as we do. People who wished to live a 
gentle and admirable life as an example to their neighbours 
drew a veil over their economies. Were they unwise? They 
always appeared to be saving in “something else,” and yet they 
did save as much as we do. Perhaps it is foolish to make 
any secret of poverty, or even of economy, so far as money is 
concerned; but certainly it is a grace, if not a duty, to hide 
our time anxieties. So far as time is concerned, it is all a 
matter of management, and a free hand makes life so pleasant, 
even if a little is wasted to produce an appearance of plenty. 
Those children who have never gathered flowers and thrown 
them down have lost a joy in life. Flowers are, we suppose, 
the most beautiful of Nature’s gifts to men. They are abso- 
lutely ephemeral. They cannot be laid by. Abortive attempts 
result in nothing but that mixture of faint-smelling, drab 
decay with which our grandmothers filled their china bowls. 
The vaunted sweetness of pot-pourri depends upon a memory 
—the memory of a flower which grew to be wasted—and 
the fragrance of life depends a great deal upon the memory of 
those quarters of an hour which were never turned to account, 





AMERICAN MEN AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


FRENCHWOMAN on leaving the United States last 

week delivered an opinion on American men and 
women which we see recorded in the Observer. She had 
visited the United States as the agent of a well-known 
Parisian firm of dressmakers, and she had found that there 
was very little to teach American women in the art of dress- 
ing themselves. It may be that this was why—we are not 
sure that this sounds reasonable, but perhaps it is not necessary 
to look for reason in the explanation—she turned on the men 
and abused them :— 

“New York is the land of beauties and beasts. Women are 
wonderful, but men are simply awful. Your men dress like rag- 
pickers. One sees a beautifully gowned woman coming down the 
Fifth Avenue. What is th:t by her side?—a servant out of 
livery ? Youconclude that it is a retainer sent out to protect her 
from gangsters. He has no moustache, and trousers baggy at the 
knees. But it is her husband. . . , The mencan be taught nothimg 
for they are impossible.” 

Conceivably this last word before leaving New York was the 
first word of a French mission of fashion to American men. 
That would be a delightful development. And we should 
seriously expect it if the denunciation had been uttered by an 
American business man, for, with bis wonderful adaptability, 
he would undoubtedly have made failure with the women the 
first step to success with the men. In the land of scientific 
advertising it is a recognized practice to blow flames out of 
ashes. But it may be that the Frenchwoman was merely 
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disappointed at discovering in Fifth Avenue the same 
phenomenon as in the Boulevard des Italiens. To English 
observers in Paris it always seems strange that such women 
should belong to such men—the women dressed with that 
perfection which suggests no excessive elaboration, and yet 
which no carefulness or thought could improve upon; the men 
in clothes which bind them closely to their own particular 
class, and are an index to the position of the women, which but 
for the men’s clothes you could not have guessed. The women 
are equal to any occasion and any situation both in clothes 
and in social resource. The men are tethered; and their 
clothes are the badge of their captivity. 

But if the Frenchwoman thinks that the visible disparity 
between the clothes of American women and American men 
betokens some moral or social inferiority in the men, it 
becomes almost an obligation on Englishmen who know to 
correct her misapprehension. In the writer’s opinion, the 
American man is superior to the American woman, and if 
his clothes are bad he can well afford to carry a mere dead- 
weight of this sort. The American man’s indifference to his 
clothes is a proof of his unselfishness. His business in life is 
to make money to pay for his wife and daughters.” His sons 
must generally shift for themselves. They must go through 
the mill; which is a delicate way of saying that they are 
not worth paying much for as they are, and that they cannot 
qualify for respect till they have made a little pile of their 
own—enough to pay handsomely for wife and daughters 
in the next generation. The American woman has the 
position of an idol in the bouse. She has only to exist 
beautifully to give complete satisfaction. If she is spoiled, 
she may even then be exacting gracefully. The husband 
or father will work excessively long hours with a sense of 
triumph, provided that the money he earns enables the 
women of his family to make a creditable splash. He does 
not question the cost of their clothes, or their expenditure 
on theatres or on dinners at restaurants. Perhaps he does 
not return to his home early enough to know what the plans 
for the evening’s entertainment are. And he may have 
gone to bed to rest against the next day’s work before the 
butterflies come back. He idealizes his womenfolk, and puts 
himself to any pains so long as he believes—like devotees who 
slash themselves with knives in the temples of their gods— 
that he is glorifying them. He is content to regard himself 
as a plain piece of machinery that turns out money so long as 
he has the splendid gratification of knowing that his wife or 
daughter is on the lofty plateau where ethereal beings breathe 
the rarefied atmosphere of culture. These plateaux, indeed, 
are “crowded with culture”’—as Browning says, and as 
cultured American women perhaps say with Browning. And 
there is not only Browning talked of at those heights; there 
are Ibsen and Hauptmann, and Bergson and Maeterlinck, and 
Dostoievsky and Gorky. There are lectures up there on 
Plato, and the American man proudly tells himself that his 
wife or daughter is “way up” among wonderful women who 
have learned Latin or Greek at Wellesley, or Smith, or 
Vassar, while he, poor fellow, is way down—somewhere in the 
cellars where the properties for these dazzling scenes are 
manufactured. 

Of course he does not care about his clothes. He does not 
wish to enter into any invidious competition. Is he a mere 
bird, that the male should have the better plumage? He can 
go for his clothes to London, where even the best tailors’ 
prices are cheap according to American standards; but, then, 
English clothes are easily distinguishable from American 
clothes, and he may provoke the old reproach that he is the 
sort of man who turns his trousers up in New York because 
it is raining in London. Again, he can have a suit of clothes 
made to his measure by a first-rate American tailor for sixty 
dollars. But that, after all, is a lot of money to spend on his 
own body. He is nota dude. So he buys a suit off the peg 
for fifteen or twenty dollars—a suit that is turned out from 
standardized patterns more quickly even than a cheap motor- 
ear—and with a seam let out there and a hitch taken in here 
it does very well. It is this sort of economy which enables 
him to pay a hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars 
for a new gown for his wife or daughter without turning 
a hair. It is easy to understand that with such encourage- 
ment the New York dressmakers lead the world and have 
nothing to learn from French visitors. Paris may still be 
allowed to make casual suggestions in the matter of hats, but 
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even in that business, we suspect, teacher and pupil will 
change places. ~—s 

The American woman, after a tremendous burst of culture op 
amusement, frequently collapses into a state of stagnation at an 
age when she would not yet be reckoned old by English standards, 
The American man, on his side, having made up his mind to 
dispense with intellectual and sartorial honours, is remarkable, 
first, for his optimism, and, secondly, for his business Vergae 
tility. His optimism and his versatility are only particulay 
expressions of his courage. He is never down-hearted. If his 
business has gone to pot for the time being, he tells himself 
that his wife will be wearing the best gowns in the city ing 
year’s time. And if he fails utterly and is sold up, he turng 
to another business with the energy of a boy, and perhapa 
makes a second fortune quicker than he lost the first. He 
rides, hunts, and plays games—when he can find time—with 
the same zest and pluck. He need not bother about his 
clothes. But you might ask him if the proverb was not true 
after all—Vestis virum facit. “ Well,” he would probably 
answer, “my daughter says it means ‘Clothes make the 
man,’ and I guess she is not making any error about that, 
But I reckon the fellow who wrote it ought to have said that 
they make the woman.” 





A COAST PATH ROUND ENGLAND, 


ORNWALL in the past has led the way in more move. 
ments than one, and at the annual banquet of the 
Penzance Chamber of Commerce, held in February this year, 
there was discussed a project which, in a wider application, 
may be of the greatest interest and vulue to the country at 
large. The proposal discussed by those present was the 
dedicating of a public path along the cliff from Rame Head to 
Hartland—a distance of three hundred miles. The making or 
the dedication of this particular path is, of course, a local 
matter, though it concerns more than the inhabitants of 
Penzance and the neighbourhood, for it would make a con- 
siderable difference to the whole county from the point of 
view of the visitor. And the proposed Penzance cliff path 
suggests the making or the marking out of similar pathe in 
other parts of the kingdom, and that is a matter which more 
or less directly affects the population of the country asa 
whole, or that very large proportion of it, at all events, which 
spends part of its holiday by the sea. 

Why should not a path, similar in its purpose to the 
Cornwall cliff path, be marked out and dedicated to the 
public round the whole of the coast-line of this island? If 
the inhabitants of Cornwall and the visitors to its seaside 
towns are to be granted the privilege, or be confirmed in the 
right, of walking along the edge of its cliffs, why should not 
those who live in or who visit other English sea-coast towns, 
from Berwick to Solway Firth, be assured of walks of the 
same kind along the seashore or the cliffs above it? Sucha 
privilege exists in a more or less restricted form in many 
places already; why should it not be made universal, so that 
it would be an actually feasible project for a man to start on 
a walking tour in Northumberland, say, and see for himself 
the scenery of the coast round the whole of his native country? 
At first sight, perhaps, it may seem a difficult or even impos 
sible ideal to realize, but we believe that on consideration it 
will he found not to be impracticable, and to be without any 
doubt a thing really well worth doing. If it is to be done, it 
must be done quickly. Every year the path will be less and 
less easily marked out. Every yeur the sea-coast towns expand, 
always further and further along the coast, and every year 
more and more land ceases to be accessible to the public, 
sometimes by purchase, which the public may try in vain 
to prevent or to compete against, sometimes with hardly 
anyone but the purchaser or encloser being aware of it. A 
very good instance of the way in which land ceases to be 
accessible is afforded in the neighbourhood of the very path 
proposed at Penzance. One of the speakers at the banquet of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. B. Cornish, told those 
present that he had written to a well-known landowner, Mr. 
Bolitho, of Trewidden, in regard to the possibility of the cliff 
path being allowed to run over his property between Mouse- 
hole and Lamorna. Mr. Bolitho in his reply offered no 
objection on his own part as landowner, but hinted that one 
of the difficulties in the way would be the farmers, who have 
discovered that the warm southern cliffs give exceptional 
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opportunities for the culture of early vegetables and spring 
fowers, and who would resent the possibility of neighbours or 
yisitors walking over their cultivated ground and possibly 
picking their flowers. Such an attitude is wholly natural, and 
et it cannot be contended that it is better that a few farmers 
exceptionally placed should make a profit out of flowers and 
vegetables grown on a landowner’s property, than that the 
jandowner should be able to give to the entire community 
the mental and physical pleasure of walking in beautiful 
places and looking out upon glorious views. It is an obvious 
clash of interests which are in both cases legitimate, and the 
would-be makers of cliff paths will no doubt experience similar 
difficulties in a hundred other places. But that is no reason 
for not trying to see what can be done. The question is who 
could do it. ‘The persons into whose hands such a task seems 
to fall most naturally are the Field Clubs of the various 
counties, and the time when they should set about their task 
should surely be the spring. In spring we all want to go out 
for a walk and see new places :— 


“Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
And palmers for to seken straunge strondes” ; 


and the “strange strands” which the palmers, or the 
travellers of the Field Clubs, would seek would be the strands 
washed by the North Sea and the English Channel. It would 
not be found possible in practice, of course, to keep as 
near the sea in every case as the Cornwall cliff path would 
ron. Here the Field Club palmers would come to an estuary, 
there to a salting, in another place to a private garden, in 
another to the bricks and mortar of a town. A glance at the 
map shows the obstacles which would confront the path- 
makers at intervals along the coast from Yorkshire to Devon, 
The estuary of the Humber; the saltings and the sand-dunes 
of East Anglia; the indented tidal basin of the Stour, the 
Blackwater, and the Crouch; the great inlet of the Thames, 
with its shores possessed already by shipping, wharves, 
embankments from Tilbury round to Gravesend; the long 
route running parallel with the railway, plainly ripe for the 
builder, from Faversham by Whitstable, Westgate, and the 
North Foreland to Ramsgate; the creeks in the sands opposite 
the Goodwins, where Hengist and Horsa ran in their ships; 
the shore by Sandwich, which, eight hundred years ago, was 
“omnium Anglorum portuum famosissimus,” and now lies 
two miles inland; the windy miles of shingle by Rye and 
Dungeness, which, in the days of Canute, lay fathoms under 
the tide; the breakwaters stiffening and staying the beach of 
Sussex against the pull of the Channel; the villas dotting the 
slopes above Poole Harbour ;—each and all of these would 
be interruptions of a path designed to keep close to the sea. 
Here and there the path would be as free and untouched by 
time or man as it was when the Romans came; there is no 
change, for instance, in the lonely league of the Chesil 
Beach. In some places the old cliff path has gone for ever, as 
it has by the churches that have tumbled out of Suffolk into 
the sea; in others it is going before our eyes, as you may see the 
old road crumbling between Brighton and Rottingdean. But 
elsewhere it is the same plain walking that the fishermen and 
the farmers and the wreckers knew centuries ago; most 
plainly, perhaps, where the boots of the Coastguard have worn 
a path from his house to the look-out place, or along the 
edge of the cliff to the town, with the way marked clear by 
white stones for walking by night. The old Coastguard path, 
indeed, is a noteworthy example of a path which can be 
dedicated to the public without interfering with the rights of 
any resident. As Mr. Gerald Davies, the Master of the Charter- 
house, pointed out at Penzance, the landlord who generously 
dedicated such a path to the public would not be a sufferer; 
he would be giving asa right to the public what they had 
been enjoying for centuries by some sort of tacit per- 
mission, and not as a right. It is pleasant to find Mr. 
Davies bearing testimony, as he did in his speech, to the 
unselfishness of the great landowners. Mr. Davies, whose 
affection for Coastguard paths is natural enough—for it was 
his father who, as Inspecting Commander of the Penzance 
Coastguard, rescued the survivors from a wreck, in 1851, with 
the first rocket apparatus sent down to Penzance—has had a 
long experience of the methods of landowners in his capacity 
of member of the Committee of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, and his evidence as to the willingness of 
landowners to co-operate in movements for the good of the 
public is for that reason especially valuable. 





The obstacles in the way of marking out such a coast path 
as we have outlined are, indeed, obvious; but the very attempt 
to surmount them would lead, we believe, to a really substantial 
addition to the existing number of free paths and open spaces. 
The Field Clubs would set out in small parties at different 
spots, and try to join hands. They would mark ona plan the 
paths they had walked over; they would chart the coast, with 
notes on its heights, its terraces, its views. They would 
enlarge the freedom of the walking public; they would settle 
for the future points disputed in the past; and we should get 
a new map of England. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AXIOM. 
(To tue Eprror or rus “Srecraror.”’] 

Si1n,—Having involved the resignation of Colonel Seely, and, 
in Lord Morley’s chosen words, of “two brave, tried, and 
eminent soldiers,” the controversy in Parliament has disarmed, 
and properly disarmed, by its immediate and tragic possi- 
bilities, a force of interest which would otherwise attach much 
more strongly to the Constitutional problems presented by the 
White Paper, and the expressions of opinion upon it issuing 
not only from the House of Commons, but from the public 
Press. The Cabinet has repudiated guarantees given by one 
at least of its members. Does such action also imply the 
repudiation of its own moral responsibility ? As an authority 
on Constitutional government, Sir William Anson, writes :— 





“Nothing therefore but custom, based on practical convenience, 

has worked out the transition from government by the Crown ia 
Council to government by the Commons—from the legal responsi- 
bility of the individual Privy Councillor to the moral responsibility 
of the collective Cabinet.” 
Indeed, moral responsibility as a safeguard against Minis- 
terial action has not always been felt adequate in this 
country. Once the nation loses confidence in the efficiency 
of the House of Commons to make “moral responsibility ” 
for all practical purposes coincident with “legal responsi- 
bility,” and agitation strengthened by the bitter lessons of 
experience will once more direct itself towards the establish- 
ment of some means to prevent any future evasion on the part 
of guilty Ministries. 

Apprehensions are rapidly increasing as to the present 
difficulty, almost impossibility, of securing adequate evidence 
to convict the particular persons, corporate or sole, ultimately 
responsible for a political misdeed. Such apprehensions 
have existed before our time. A well-known instance occurred 
when William III., who was struggling against the conclusion, 
largely established by the annual Mutiny Bill and Appro- 
priation Bill, that Ministers must be acceptable to the 
majority in the House of Commons, personally undertook the 
management of foreign affairs. As a consequence, Lord 
Somers was persuaded to affix the Great Seal to a blank paper 
on which was subsequently inscribed the first Partition 
Treaty with Louis X1V. The sequel revealed itself in the 
impeachment of Lord Somers and the insertion of a clause in 
the Act of Settlement designed to secure the responsibility of 
Ministers, which reads as follows :—~ 

“That from and after the Time all Matters and Things 

relating to the well governing of this Kingdom which are 
properly cognisable in the Privy Council by the Laws and 
Customs of this Realm shall be transacted there, and all 
Resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the 
Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same.”— 
Robertson, Documents, p. 91. 
The provision in question was, of course, considered too 
stringent, and few would have undertaken the duties of 
councillorship on the terms proposed. The clause was 
therefore repealed, and this attempt to secure Ministerial 
responsibility by legislation ended in failure. Far more 
practicable, however, was a provision of Sir William Temple's 
famous scheme (Christie, Shaftesbury, I1., 325-326) by which 
all Privy Councillors should be equally entrusted with every 
secret of State. 

What is the position to-day ? There is a widespread opinion 
that unless the names of Ministers are attached to particular 
decisions responsibility for those decisions can be denied and 
In the Press this sentiment bus of late found clear 
A very short but very significant 


evaded. 
and unqualified expression. 
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letter to a leading morning daily contains the following 
pertinent question :— 

“Our treaties with foreign Powers are signed by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In view of the new code of modern 
ethics formulated by the present Government by which a Secretary 
of State’s signature may count for nothing I would venture to ask 
this question. Will it not be absolutely necessary for any foreign 
Power with whom in future we make treaties to obtain thereto the 
signatures of at least a majority of the Cabinet in caso the subject 
matter of the treaty might be distasteful to any of the sections of 
the supporters of the Government, and in consequence thereof, 
would become liable to repudiation? ”—The Morning Post. 

To take a paper perhaps more representative of the masses, 
a leading article, recently published, concludes with words 
which can only express a regret that the Premier was not 
entrusted with every secret of State in the present instance :— 

“The best feature of the Prime Minister’s assumption of the 

Secretaryship for War is that henceforth there can be no more 
plots in that Department without his knowledge.”—The Daily 
Mail. 
Finally, there is the very illuminative phrase used by Lord 
Morley in the House of Lords which contains the words 
“sanctioned by the Cabinet” almost in the spirit of the 
authors of the Act of Settlement. At any rate, it draws a 
very clear line of demarcation between what is and what is 
not sanctioned by the Cabinet. It implies subconsciously that 
the one class is revocable, and the other not :— 

“TI did not perceive, and I do not perceive now, that these para- 
graphs differed in spirit and substance either from the previous 

graphs already sanctioned by the Cabinet or from the words I 
have myself used in this House.” 
Fortunately, we know what opinion Lord Morley has held on 
this Constitutional question, for his well-known Life of Walpole 
contains a precise statement, which reads :— 

“ As ageneral rule every important piece of departmental policy 
is taken to commit the entire Cabinet, and its members stand or 
fall together. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be driven 
from office and an excellent Home Secretary may suffer for the 
blunders of a stupid Minister of War.”—Life ef Walpole, p. 155. 

Whatever the event, it can scarcely be doubted that a very 
old difficulty is in danger of being revived in a new shape 
as part of the evolution of the British Constitution. The 
words of Sir Erskine May, at any rate, sound distinctly out of 
date :— 

“At tho same timo Ministers of the Crown have encountered 
greater difficulties from the increased power and independence of 
the Commons and the more direct action of public opinion upon 
measures of legislation and policy. . . . They are left to secure a 
majority not so much by party connexions as by good measures 
and popular principles. Any error of judgment—any failure in 
policy or administration is liable to be visited with instant 
censure.” —History of the British Constitution. 

Is the advent of the group system and the strengthening of 

party ties menacing the familiar Constitutional safeguard of 

“ moral responsibility ” in the Cabinet ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lestige Mappocx. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


GENERAL-ELECTION-CUM-REFERENDUM. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprecraror.”) 
S1r,—The solution must save two things : the one, our country 
the other, the face of Mr. Asquith. Both could be saved by 
holding together a General Election and a Referendum on the 
Home Rule Bill with Mr. Asquith’s amendments. The same 
machinery could be easily adapted for taking both votes at 
the same time. Mr. Asquith’s contention is that on a 
Referendum the elector would not confine the consideration 
for his vote to the one issue. Sir Edward Grey fears that the 
elector would not take sufficient interest to go to the poll on 
a Referendum. Neither objection holds against a Refer- 
endum taken concurrently with a General Election. On 
the Referendum plural voting would be disallowed, and 
each elector would have to declare, under penalty of 
imprisonment, that he had not previously given his Refer- 
endum vote. The votes on the Referendum would be 
aggregated for the whole kingdom, and the fate of the 
Bill determined on the gross vote. This would secure abolition 
of the plural vote, and at the same time remove all the evils 
of our present unequal representation. Box and Cox would 
be satisfied. If the Government should win on the Referendum, 
and also on the General Election, the country would submit, 
and what could poor Ulsterdo? If the Government should 





win on the General Election, but lose on the Referendu 
they would have to drop the Home Rule Bill, but, bavin . 
renewed vote of confidence in their social programme pet 
continue to shower refreshing fruit upon the land. It the 
Unionists should win on the General Election, but lose on the 
Referendum, to them would fall the odious task of enforcing the 
emphatic will of the country upon reluctant Ulster, against their 
own better judgment. Such a borrid possibility would be equally 
balanced by the prospect of the Government, in the event of 
their losing on the Referendum, but winning on the General 
Election, finding the hand that was to shower the fruit held 
in a vice by the Nationalist Party. Either of such predicaments 
would assuredly lead to compromise and settlement, For, in 
the one case, the Unionists could placate Ulster by a promise 
to remove the time-limit, and, in the other, the Liberals, 
knowing that they could not give way to the Nationalista, 
would be compelled to invoke the aid of the Opposition jn 
forcing on the Nationalists some scheme of Devolution on 
federal lines acceptable to Ulster. But the probability is that 
one side would win on both issues. The advantages of such 
a result must be obvious, as they areincaleulable. As regards 
the Irish problem, gone would be all the bitter recriminations 
of fogged and false issues. As regards the electoral problem, 
gone would be the evils of the plural vote and of the uneven 
value of votes. The country would for once see its political 
self, naked as it was born. Whether it would be afterwards 
moved to shame time alone would show.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nomiyis Umpra, 

[There is, in our opinion, a very great deal to be said for 
this ingenious but perfectly sound and practicable sugges. 
tion.— Ep. Spectator. | 





THE WILL OF THE NATION, 

[To tur Epitorn or Tue “Sprecrator.’’] 
Srr,—The recent military difficulties raise an ethical question 
which goes deep. It is the clear duty of the soldier to obey 
the expressed will of the nation. But how is that will 
expressed? When the King was the real head of the Govern-. 
ment there was a more formal national unity than there is 
now. The King was both the real chief of the Government 
and the real chief of the Army. When an order was given 
to soldiers they could interpret it as a command from the 
permanent and continuing Head of the Nation. But now, it 
seems, the whole Royal power is, in practice, vested in the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet for the time being. The 
Prime Minister is the chief of the political party which rests 
on a temporary political majority in the House of Commons, 
He is not really, as still in Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
the Minister of the Crown. A command issued by him to the 
Army is a command by the chief of a party. It may bea 
command to enforce a particular Act of Parliament, and this 
is the case raised by General Gough’s blunt question, to 
which he got an answer, subsequently repudiated, with later 
comment that no soldier was ever to ask such a question 
again. 

If Parliament passes a law, then that law, in theory, repre- 
sents the will of the nation asa whole. But does it, in fact, 
as things now stand, in any sense represent the will of the 
nation asa whole? Would it do so, even if it were confirmed 
by the result of a special Referendum? What is the nation? 
In the opinion of our greatest political philosopher, Edmund 
Burke, a nation is a unity not so much consisting of individuals 
as an aggregate of social classes, trades, professions, religious 
bodies. In the House of Commons, during the nineteenth 
century, the balance of power of these sub-units or groups or 
component parts of the nation was fairly well maintained, 
because of the limitations of the franchise, which corrected 
the merely numerical preponderance of the manual labour 
class. This balance was gradually upset by the Reform Acts 
of 1867 and 1885, which gave a great overbalance of voting- 
power to that class. After that the other classes were, when 
that class realized its new power, mainly represented by the 
House of Lords, which reflected and upheld their views, feelings, 
and interests. When an Act of Parliament had been agreed to 
by both Houses, usually on a basis of compromise, achieving 
a via media, that Act could rightly be taken as representing 
the will of the nation. Resistance to it would clearly be 
resistance to the national will, and it was the undoubted duty 
of the soldier to enforce it, if his aid became necessary. But 
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in the fatal year 1911 the power of the House of Lords to do 
more than delay an Act for two years was violently and by 
revolutionary means taken away. Now, an Act, passed under 
the Parliament Act, has become, not the will of the nation 
in Burke’s sense, but the will of the people in the French 
Revolution sense, “le peuple,” meaning not the consent of 
all classes, but the will of the numerically preponderant 
manual labour class. It is not an Act of Parliament at 
all. It is a decree of the House of Commons, like those 
ordinances, passed without King or Lords, which were 
held to be void at the Restoration of 1660. Just for this 
yeason there is more inclination, not only in Ulster, to resist the 
decree. The soldier, when called upon to enforce it, instine- 
tively feels that he has to enforce the will, not of the nation, but 
of one class against other classes. He no longer feels that 
he has to take the lives of others or lose his own on behalf 
of the King as representing the whole nation, nor yet on 
behalf of the Prime Minister as representing the whole 
nation, but on behalf of the chief of a party based upon a 
particular class. Now to take life, especially that of fellow- 
citizens, or to lose it, is a serious business, and a man to 
undertake it must have a reason which satisfies his conscience, 
such as the command of a King believed to reign by divine 
right, or the clear will of a nation as a whole. It is not 
reason enough that you draw a small salary on technical 
condition of carrying out orders signed by the Secretary of 
State for War. 

The question raised is in what way the broken national 
unity and internal balance of power can be restored. When 
this unity is broken, as during our civil commotions in the 
seventeenth century, England is distracted at home, and is 
weak abroad. This distraction and weakness is infinitely 
more serious now when England is the centre of an Empire 
than it was then, when our dominion was almost limited to our 
island—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HOLLAND. 

[We cannot agree that a Referendum would not settle a 
legislative dispute. We must get agreement somewhere, or 
else break up as a nation. Therefore the majority, when it has 
definitely declared its will, must enforce that will. No doubt a 
minority might still have a moral right to resist, and might 
claim the right to create civil war. It would not be morally 
wrong, but it must run the risk then of being crushed, not only 
by those who disagreed on the merits, but by those who held, 
as a superior doctrine, that the will of the majority clearly 
expressed must be supported by all citizens who desire the 
nation to continue as a nation and not break up in anarchy. 
Weare Unionists, but if the country by a direct vote adopted 
the Home Rule Bill we should support its being forced upon 
Ulster. So, we are sure, would the Army. It would never 
dream of defying the will of the nation.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To rue Epiror or tum “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—To those who hotly maintain that nothing must stand 
in the way of the people’s will, I commend the story of how 
Mitylene revolted from the rule of Athens. Cleon, himself of 
humble birth and “ by far the most persuasive speaker in the 
eyes of the people,” as Thucydides relates, persuaded the 
popular Assembly to kill off the entire male population and to 
sell all women and children into slavery. A ship was at once 
sent to order a scoundrel called Paches to carry out the will of 
the people. The ship crawled unwillingly on its hateful voyage, 
but next day a sudden repentance took place. The order was 
countermanded, but, even so, more than a thousand men were 
put to death. Such was the crime of an ancient democracy, of 
a single unchecked Chamber. Our modern Cleons make their 
most persuasive speeches at Huddersfield or at Bradford, and 
the people are carried away by their fluent words. But, 
happily, in this modern case the people’s will was not to be 
carried out until the Army had been asked to decide between 
“Yes” and “No.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





ARMY VERSUS THE PEOPLE.” 
(To rue Eprrorn or tus “Spectator.”) 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that this cry so ingeniously put forward 
by certain supporters of the Government will be accepted in 
Scotland, at any rate, with reserve. Probably the most hated 
name in Scotland to this day is that of Grabam of Claver- 
house, the “ bloody Clavers.” Suppose that gallant officer, as 


“THE 


of exterminating the Covenanters, what a different story 
would have been told of him! 
were only dying for the sake of a sentiment, as those in Ulster 
to-day are prepared to do. 
the case of Claverhouse, was, and still is, considered heartless 
brutality, earns for our officers to-day an equal hatred. Surely 
Scotland, in the light of her own history, will refuse to be 
moved by this shameless mode of electioneering.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


After all, these Covenanters 


Yet refusal to commit what, in 


Cuas. A. MACKINLAY, 
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[To tne Eviron or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—Mr. Asquith’s assertion that the recent orders issued 


by the War Office to various regiments in the North of 
Ireland were not designed to intimidate the Ulster Volunteers 
may be quite true. But is it not possible that these orders 
were issued only because it was well known that the Army 
would never agree to carry them into effect, and therefore it 
was both safe and profitable to Mr. Lloyd George and his 
co-conspirators to cause these orders to be issued and to bring 
about the “revolt” of the officers against the Liberal Govern- 
ment? Mr. Lloyd George, realizing that his proposed new 
land legislation has proved a “damp squib,” and also the 
necessity of manufacturing a new election cry—if his party is 
to be safe at the next General Election—with Machiavellian 
astuteness, brings into being the “ Army versus the People.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., JosgerH R. Hourton. 


Hughenden, Morley. 





THE ARMY AND ULSTER. 
[To tus Epiton or tue “Srectaros.”] 
Srr,—It is quite evident that the Government have suppressed 
a great many relevant facts in their explanation of the recent 
action of officers stationed at the Curragh; and it is clear that 
these facts cannot be elicited in the course of a debate in the 
House of Commons. While Ministers alone are responsible 
to the country, serious accusations have been made by their 
supporters against his Majesty the King, and against distin- 
guished officers of the Regular Army. The Constitutional 
question is of grave moment, and should be settled im- 
mediately without any hesitation on the part of either party. 
The Government have denied that the Crown exercised, or 
attempted to exercise, any influence upon the course of events ; 
but, on the other hand, they have declined to accept responsi- 
bility for the action of their subordinates; and, as the officers 
involved are amenable to disciplinary measures, it is impera- 
tive that the War Office should take some action against them. 
The question is one for a Commission, or for a Court-Martial, to 
try specific charges against these officers, with full power to 
examine and cross-examine Ministers of the Crown, following 
the procedure of the Marconi Committee, and taking into 
account the movements of all military and naval forces 
concerned. When the first document printed in the White 
Paper, dated in December last, expressly states that the 
onus of obeying, or disobeying, orders received from their 
responsible chiefs, rests entirely with the officers actively 
engaged in carrying out their duties, there cannot be the 
slightest ground for condemning the officers’ action in this 
instance. The doctrine now preached by the Prime Minister 
is that Ministerial power involves no responsibilities. For the 
rest, it is merely amusing to find Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
condemning “ the right to strike.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edenham, Bourne, Lines. FrRepERIC MANNING. 





THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. 
[To rue Eprron or tus “Srecrator,”"] 
Srr,—In a note appended to Mr. Greer’s letter on “The 
Soldier's Duty” in your issue of March 28th you say: “A 
propos of the refusal by soldiers to salute ‘idols,’ did not an 
Evangelical servant of the East India Company once refuse to 
order the customary salute to be fired to Juggernaut?” You 
must, I think, refer to the action of Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
who in the year 1837, when he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army in the Madras Presidency, deliberately chose to resign 
his office rather than to sign an order for the punishment of 
two private soldiers who would not pay military honours to 
an idol. His action shows that there are extreme circum- 
stances in which an officer has refused obedience to lawful 





indeed he was, had refused to undertake the work laid on him 


commands. It shows, too, that such a refusal may be justified ; 
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for the issue of Sir Peregrine Maitland’s resignation was that 

the custom of saluting idols in India was abandoned, and has 

not been revived.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WELLDON. 
The Deanery, Manchester. 





MR. ASQUITH’S PRIME BLUNDER. 
[To tux Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—I have just been reading your article of last week 
headed “Mr. Asquith’s Prime Blunder,” which seems to me 
to deal fully with the situation, except that it omits any refer- 
ence to the person who is directly responsible for the Prime 
Minister's blunder. Is not the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
when a member of the Cabinet, the person who is responsible 
for keeping the Prime Minister informed of the real condition 
of things in Ireland, of which country he is the real ruler 
when the Lord-Lieutenant is not a member of the Cabinet? 
If so, should not the blame rest on Mr. Birrell, and not on Mr. 
Asquith, for the failure of this policy, “Wait and See” ?— 
Ian, Sir, &c., JUSTICE. 





THE PROBLEM OF EXCLUSION, 

[To rue Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Most people will, I think, agree with what you say in 
last week’s Spectator in regard to the Irish Home Rule con- 
troversy. “A compromise through Exclusion” seems to be 
the only way to a settlement still left open. But the Exclu- 
sion must be unconditional, or, at all events, whatever 
conditions are attached must be accepted by both parties to 
the controversy. In other words, each party must as far as 
possible get what it wants. Ex-President Roosevelt has said 
somewhere that a country has a right to be governed as well 
or as badly as it likes. That theory is, I believe, a sound one, 
and by an impartial application of the principle involved the 
Home Rule problem should not, after all, be so very difficult to 
solve. The Ireland that wants Home Rule must get it because 
it wants it. For the same reason, the Ireland that not only 
does not want Home Rule, but protests both by its words and 
its deeds that it will not have it, must be excluded, and, as I 
have already said, excluded unconditionally. There was a 
time, which we all remember, when the lesser Ireland—that is 
to say, Ulster, or rather the Protestant portion of Ulster—not 
only rejected Home Rule for itself, but stubbornly, and, as not 
a few of us thought, somewhat arrogantly, insisted that Home 
Rule should not be granted to any other part of Ireland, not 
even to the larger section of it, albeit an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish representatives in Parliament persis- 
tently demanded it. That preposterous and utterly intolerant 
phase of political thought has now happily passed away, and 
not a few people in Ulster to-day would, for obvious reasons, 
fain forget that it ever existed. At present, however, the 
Ulster Covenanters, or at least a vast majority of them, ask 
no more than to be allowed to remain as they are, unaffected 
by either the advantages or the disadvantages which may or 
may not accompany the establishment of Home Rule govern- 
ment in Ireland. This may be a mistaken policy on the part 
of the Ulster folk, and the fears on which the policy is based 
may be quite groundless. Speaking for myself, and as an 
Ulsterman, I cannot help thinking that they are so in great 
measure. However, it is not what I think or what any other 
individual thinks, but what the inhabitants of Ulster as a 
whole think, which constitutes the important factor in the 
case. 

Happily, there is no reason to suppose that the present 
Ulster attitude towards national self-government is some- 
thing that will never change or be in any way modified; that 
racial antagonisms and sectarian animosities must continue 
without abatement for ever; and that a united and self- 
governing Ireland must be, sooner or later, relegated to the 
region of unattainable ideals. I have said there is no reason 
why we should cherish any such pessimistic views. I should, 
perhaps, qualify that statement, and say there is no reason but 
one, and that is that his Majesty’s Ministers should show 
themselves either unable or unwilling to recognize the justness 
of Ulster’s claims, and should in consequence attempt to do by 
force or with undue haste what, from the very nature of the 
case, it will require, not only a considerable period of time, but 
also much tact and patience to accomplish. To compel in any 
shape or form an unwilling people to renounce its birthright 
and to submit to the authority of a Nationalist Government— 





oa ee 
however wise that Government might prove to be, or however 


justly and generously it might be disposed to deal with all 
sections of the community—would be, in my opinion, the 
likeliest way to perpetuate discord and illwill amongst Trish- 
men, and toensure that the Irish bard’s aspiration, “ that every 
class and every creed might be by love combined,” shal] remain 
unrealized for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. D. Craia Hovsroy, 
The Manse, Hyde Park, Belfast. 





EXCLUSION OF AREA BY REFERENDUM, 

[To tus Epiror oy tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Your suggestion of a Referendum in Ulster to ascertain 
whether or not a defined area shall “be and remain” in the 
Union has an historic analogy in the case of the Western part 
of the State of Virginia (as it was in 1861). This State, the 
oldest of all the States, and perhaps the most English of aj] 
in descent, tradition, and feelings, on February 13th, 186] 
passed an “ordinance of secession” from the Union ing 
Convention at Richmond, Virginia. This ordinance wag 
submitted to the people of the State by Referendum, and wag 
ratified by a vote of 128,884 to 32,734. On November 26th, 
1861, a Convention of delegates from forty-four counties 
in the Western part of the State assembled at W heeling, 
Virginia, and adopted a written Constitution based upon the 
declaration that their area “shall be and remain one of the 
United States” (¢e., in the Union), which provided for a 
Referendum upon this Constitution (so based), not only in 
the area of the forty-four counties, but in the area of seven 
other counties, mentioned in the Constitution, with the further 
provision that if the Referendum should show that in the 
area of four of these seven counties (naming them) there was 
a majority of votes in favour of the Constitution, that area 
should be attached to the forty-four, and if it should show 
that in the area of the other three counties there was a 
majority of votes in favour, that area should also be so 
attached. 

The Referendum was taken on April 3rd, 1862, and the 
returns showed that in the area comprising the fifty-one 
counties there were 28,321 votes in favour of the Constitution 
(and therefore to stay in the Union) against 572 in opposition 
(and therefore, presumedly, in favour of secession). The 
returns also showed a majority in favour, both in the forty- 
four counties and in the first of the two other areas, and I 
infer that they also showed a majority in favour in two 
of the three counties composing the second area, because 
two of these three were thereupon attached to the forty- 
four, while the other (the county of Frederick) remained 
attached to the parent State of Virginia, to which it 
has ever since belonged. I regret that the precise figures 
of these county-Referendums are not available. The fifty 
counties which thus, by their Referendum votes (cast on one 
and the same day—April 5rd, 1862), elected to remain in the 
Union of States became and are still the State of West 
Virginia, in respect of which Abraham Lincoln used the 
memorable words which have been quoted by the Spectator 
on more than one occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 

[We are told that the Poll of the People or Referendum is 
a hateful and foreign thing, unknown to the English kin, and 
contrary to all their instincts and traditions. And yet such 
intensely English communities as the original American 
Colonies have been depending upon the Referendum as a 
means of settling vital issues for the past hundred years or 
more.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE HOME RULE QUESTION. 


[To tue Eprrorn or tux “ Srxectaror.”] 


Srr,—I am grateful for the courteous though disappointing 
reply to my inquiry which appears in your last issue, but it 
concludes with a sentence the significance of which I do not 
quite follow. I am bidden to remember that we have not yet 
got rid of the present Government, which, with characteristic 
moderation, you are content to describe as “a peril to the 
nation.” Somehow I do not feel as if I needed the injunction, 
though I accept it with humility ; but I should be very glad if 
it could be further explained in what respect the peril will be 
diminished by handing over four-fifths of Irish territory to 
the governance of a faction which is notoriously hostile to the 
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a which up to this very hour has poured scorn 


Empire, a> Epvry. 


upon the British Crown.—I am, Sir, &., 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 

(Lord Ebury, like the anxious solicitor, has “ fears that a 
compromise may be going to break out between the parties.” 
We suppose he will think us terrible poltroons, but, never- 
theless, we do not intend to be “drawn” by his very ingenious 


plea.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE APPEAL TO MODERATE LIBERALS. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “Srectaror.”] 
gir,—We are governed by a Constitution; the present 
Government was elected by Constitutional means, and con- 
sequently—pace all the stuff that is talked and written— 
represents the kingdom and his Majesty until such time that 
another takes its place. However much moderate Liberals 
disagreed with the Cabinet on the point, it was perfectly 
well known that the Government intended to pass the Home 
Rule Bill, and by means of the Parliament Act. Moderate 
Liberals, those who, like the writer, are strong advocates of 
the Referendum and of Proportional Representation, and 
who view with dismay the frightful extravagance of present- 
day national expenditure, are also, I believe, firmly resolved 
not to countenance the discreditable tactics employed by the 
Opposition in order to embroil the Army with the Executive. 
Personally, I have little faith in either party, and no sympathy 
whatever with the anarchical doctrines preached by certain 
sections of the Press. As a political outsider (one who be- 
lieves the present party system a proved menace to the 
State), I think that I and those who think with me are 
far better able to form a clear judgment on present-day 
events than the mere party fanatic. That the Government 
behaved with crass stupidity in permitting Ulster the lati- 
tude they have is patent; that the Opposition has worked 
incessantly to encourage the Orange rebellion, and to 
corrupt the discipline of the Army, is also another outstand- 
ing fact of the imbroglio which bas not escaped observation. 
Personally, I had hoped never to have recorded my vote for 
a Liberal candidate again, but I shall certainly do so now, 
as a protest against a party which deliberately promotes 
disorder to compass purely political ends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. C. Barnes-AvUSTIN. 

Rosendale, Lansdowne Crescent, Worcester. 

[Our correspondent’s conclusion rests upon a false premiss 
It is not true that the Opposition worked to corrupt the 
discipline of the Army. They pointed out that the Govern- 
ment were running the risk of putting an intolerable strain on 
the Army, but unless it is a crime to state unpleasant facts 
they were guilty of no offence.—Ep. Spectator.] 








ULSTER A NATION. 
(To rue Epitor ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—Herodotus, some twenty-three hundred years ago, gave 
the grounds on which he judged the Greeks to be a nation. 
It was that they were a yévos duamdv re Kai dudyAwooor, that they 
had @cay iSpiuard re wowed Kal Ovolar, and possessed #0ca duoidrpora, 
On this definition, Ulster is certainly not part of an Irish 
nation. The inhabitants of Ulster are of different blood 
from the rest of Ireland, have a different religion, and are 
different in character. Of the ways mentioned in the defini- 
tion, they are like the inhabitants of the rest of Ireland only 
in that they speak the same language. The reference is 
Herodotus, VIIL., 144.—I am, Sir, &c., OXONIENSIS, 





ULSTER AND TIROL. 
[To rue Eprtor or tugs “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—The analogy between the position of Tirol in 1809, when 
she made her heroic struggle under Hofer, and Ulster at the 
present time has already been pointed out. As bearing on 
this I send you a copy of a letter wriiten to the Tirolese 
Deputies by the then British Foreign Minister, which you 
may think of sufficient interest to print.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. F. Lerenu Cuare. 
The White Cottage, Heathfield, Sussex. 


“ Foreign Office, 11th Nov., 1809. 
GenTLEMEN,—I have submitted your memorial to the King, and 
+ am commanded by his Majesty to assure you of the lively 
interest he takes in the fate of a free and loyal people who have 








for two centuries together remained unshaken in their attachment 
to their Sovereign. 

He has learned with the deepest regret that they have been 
again severed by the peace of Schénbrunn from the protection of 
the House of Austria, and under circumstances which it is to be 
apprehended will render all further resistance vain. 

When submission is in effect more hazardous than resistance, 
or when the dangers attending on each are nearly balanced, a 
brave nation may be encouraged justifiably to prefer the latter 
alternative, but when by resistance the sufferings of those engaged 
in it must be grievous and the hopes of its success cannot possibly 
be great, it is not for those who are not to participate in the 
danger to counsel others to incur it. Under circumstances so 
compromising his Majesty cannot take upon himself to urge the 
people of the Tirol and of the Vorarlberg to continue their 
resistance against an invasion by the combined armies of Bavaria 
and France. 

If, however, the remembrance of past happiness, the sense of 
recent wrongs, the expectation of renewed oppression, the 
character of the country, the habits and spirits of the people, 
shall decide them to persist, his Majesty cannot but give some 
testimony of the interest which he takes in the issue of the con- 
test, too unequal, he fears, to be availing, but which he knows to 
be just. He has, therefore, directed that arrangements should be 
made to afford such pecuniary aid as the difficulty of remitting 
money to a country so isolated will allow and as the circumstances 
of the case may from time to time require. 

I am commanded by his Majesty to give you distinctly to 
understand that, in making this advance, the people of the Tirol 
and the Vorarlberg are not to consider it as intended by his 
Majesty either to create any obligation or to afford any induce- 
ment to continue resistance an hour longer than they would 
otherwise do, if no such supplies were afforded. 

It is not by pecuniary aid from without that a contest of this 
description either ought to be encouraged or can be upheld, and 
his Majesty would not think himself justified in granting any 
such supply but under the full persuasion that there existed 
within the country an unquenched spirit, from the undiminished 
continuance of which any hope of success, if any such exist, can 
alone under Heaven be derived. 

I am with great truth and regard, Gentlemen, 

Your most obsdient and humble servant, 
BaTHURST. 
To the Tirolese Deputies. 





Norz.—The above was copied from the original letter which is 
preserved at the Ferdinandeum, Innspruck, Tirol.”—(From The 
Brenner Pass, by Constance Leigh Clare; London, 1912.) 





[Weare most grateful to our correspondent for calling our 
attention to this admirable letter. It is characteristic of the 
statesmen who in England resisted the tyranny of Napoleon, 
and yet urged that resistance with prudence and humane 
feeling. The refusal to provoke or bribe the Tirolese into 
what appeared a hopeless insurrection, even though insur- 
rection would have proved most useful to the plans and hopes 
of the British Government, can only be described as noble 
Lord Bathurst’s letter is a model of how a wise and liberal 
statesman should handle such a problem as he had before him. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ESKIMOS AND CABINET MINISTERS, 
(To tus Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The enclosed extract seems to fit Cabinet Ministers so 
well that perhaps you would like to print it.—I am, Sir, > 


“A promise according to their way of thinking means merely 
that a man tells you what he feels like doing at that particular 
moment, and so long as his mind does not change he will be 
willing to carry out that intention ; but whenever he does change 
his mind there is nothing to be done but to inform you that his 
mind has been changed, and the explanation is considered satis- 
factory and the agreement dissolved. ... The laws of others do 
not bind him, and he makes new laws for himself whenever he 
likes."—My Life with the Eskimo, by Vilhjalmur Stefaénsson 
(Macmillan) (p. 271). 





THE REFERENDUM. 

[To ras Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps you could clear up for me one or two points 
respecting the Referendum. So long as Parliamentary 
government involves the people electing representatives to 
make their laws, it seems to defeat that object if the people 
are to be called upon to express their own opinions at more or 
less frequent intervals. I take it that the electors return a 
party to oflice to carry on the nation’s business until displaced 
in due course. Who is to decide whether a measure is of 
sufficient importance to justify the Poll of the People? I 
fear I may be troubling you with some rather elementary 
guestions, but, though I have taken in your paper for some 
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years, I have no recollection of seeing them dealt with.—I am, 
Bir, &c., J. T. D. i. 

{There must, of course, be no unnecessary or incessant 
submission of laws to the popular veto. Countries with a 
written Constitution, like the States of the American Union 
and Switzerland, both Federal and Cantonal, insist that all 
alterations in the Constitution made by the Legislature must 
be referred to the people before they come into operation, 
Here our best plan would be to say that, if the two Houses 
of Parliament could not agree on a Bill, then it should be 
referred to the master of both. In addition, a minority of 
the Commons of, say, not less than two hundred might 
be given the right to demand a Referendum even ona Bill 
passed by both Houses, if that minority held that the Bill 
was contrary to the will of the people. Remember that no 
abstract questions should ever be asked by a Referendum, 
for such questions are, in truth, unanswerable by wise men. 
What should be asked is simply: “Do you want this Bill to 
become law?” To lodge a veto in the hands of the people 
is not to destroy representative government. The President 
of the United States can veto laws, but the representative 
system is fully alive in America, and so it will be here if we 
stop party strife and party plots by asking the master’s will. — 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BLIND: ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION’ 
(To tee Epiror or tue “Srrcraror,”’] 
Srm,—For many years I have been greatly interested in the 
sad lot of those who are blind, and have long had the 
privilege of subscribing to the funds of a Society for their 
welfare. At the present moment there is a strenuous effort 
being made to supply blind persons with books in the Braille 
type. This effort is most laudable, and I, for one, hope it 
may be crowned with success; but there are some aspects of 
the case which seem to have escaped public notice. It was 
stated by Mr. Wardle in the House of Commons on March 11th 
last that there were 34,000 blind persons in the United 
Kingdom. “ Out of these, 5,000 were in workhouses, 5,000 were 
receiving parish relief, and 7,000 begged their bread exposed 
to all the inclemency of the weather—a perpetual reproach to 
the nation at large.” If Mr. Wardle’s figures are, as I believe, 
correct, it is abundantly evident that something ought to be 
done, and done quickly, to meet the urgent bodily needs of the 
destitute blind. The first concern, in my opinion, should be to 
see whether we cannot permanently raise them above their 
destitution by putting them to remunerative work. When 
we have rescued them from beggary, the workhouse, and 
parish relief, it will be time enough to provide for their 
mental needs and pleasures. It is hardly kind to offer them 
a book when they are asking for bread; especially as the book 
can be of small value to the majority, for, as things are now, 
only a very small percentage of the blind can read the Braille 
type. So large a number of destitute blind in our midst is, 
indeed, a national reproach. When this bas been removed, 
then books for the blind have their place and their mission ; 
but the blind man or woman who hardly knows where 
the next meal is to come from is in no fit frame of mind 
for literature, even if he or she can read the type. The 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind, 
258 Tottenham Court Road, London, W., has for sixty years 
been endeavouring, with considerable success, to find employ- 
ment for blind men and women; and, in spite of innumerable 
difficulties, a market for the sale of the goods manufactured. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the strong claims of this 
Society will not be overlooked, and that the Mansion House 
Fund for the Distribution of Literature to the Blind (a most 
worthy and laudable object, as I have said already) will not 
divert assistance from a Society which is chiefly concerned 
with saving the blind from unemployment, hunger, and 
misery.—I am, Sir, &c., SUBSCRIBER. 
[We do not believe that the Braille Fund will in any way 
deplete the resources of other institutions concerned with the 
welfare of the blind.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THRESHOLDS, 
[To ruz Eprron or tue “Srecraror,” | 
S1r,—Your article on the above subject in last week’s 
issue must strike all who, like myself, have passed within 
the last one of the earthly series as most interesting and 





true. But why do you tell us that “hone i ” 

us? Hope and faith in Governments, Mas. od me . 
ideals, even in man-made creeds, may be shattered 

shaken, but as long as we can feel uplifted ard spiritualie. : 
by such services, for example, as those of the Templ . 
well described in the same number of your journal, aie 
such sermons as are preached to us “In the book of Pe 
Lord, the sky, and the earth, and the sea” (to quote from 
some verses which appeared in your columns some years ago) 
and feel comfort and delight in the ever-fresh wonders of the 
opening springtide, so long we may be happy, and so | fl 


iong wi] 
“ hope spring eternal.”—I am, Sir, &c., ry on. 





ELM BLOSSOMS. 
[To rue Epiror ov tue “ Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—A correspondent in your last issue suggests that William 
Morris, in the line “ The elm tree flowers fell like tears,” was 
alluding to the flowers of the wych elm, on the ground that 
they are not red, but a very pale green, and fall in quantities, 
May I point out that the flowers of the wych elm are red 
and identical with those of the common elm. The poet ts 
evidently alluding to the fruit of the elm, which is flat, oval 
and pale green, and might well be compared toatear. He is 
probably alluding to the fruit of the wych elm, as this falls in 
quantities.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 





THE SELBORNE SOCIETY AND THE 
PLUMAGE BILL. 
[To tue Epitor oF tre “Sprcrator.”] 

Sir,—The letter on the Selborne Society and the Plumage 
Billi by Mr. E. W. Martin in the Spectator of March 2ist 
expresses the minds of a large number of members of the 
Selborne Society who are not at all in favour of the economic 
preservation of birds. The secretary’s important step as to 
the position of this Society in regard to the Economic Society 
should surely not have been taken without first calling a 
general meeting of the members, amongst whom are many 
well-known ornithologists, who have none of them been con- 
sulted in the matter. It is the same thing with the Zoological 
Photographic Club, whose first intimation of their President's 
action was the appearance of his name in the list of Com- 
mittee as representing them in support of the economic 
preservation of birds, which is by no means the case. The 
Zeological Society of London have already clearly stated that 
they do not support their secretary in the matter; it would 
be well if these other Societies, as a body, did the same—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. G. S. Best, F.Z5., 

Member of the Selborne Society and Zoological Photographic Club, 

The Ladies’ Athenaeum Club, 32 Dover Street, W. 





THE LATE SIR ROBERT BALL. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—I am collecting the letters of my father, the late Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., which I hope to publish to- 
gether with his “Reminiscences.” Possibly some of your 
numerous readers have preserved interesting letters from, or 
relating to, him. I should be very grateful for the loan of 
any such letters. If sent to me, they will be carefully con- 
sidered and returned with the least possible delay.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. VALENTINE Batt, 


18 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 





AN APPEAL. 
[To tum Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—The Ladies’ Association of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables exists to help entirely unbefriended, and therefore 
specially pitiable, cases. A sum of £250 is at present urgently 
needed for this purpose. Will the public help us to raise this 
sum without having recourse to the time-worn device of a 
charity entertainment? Should we not succeed in obtaining 
this £250 by a direct appeal, we must then organize a concert 
or dramatic entertainment, for which ail those who have 
kindly sent us a donation will receive tickets of the value ot 
that donation. All contributions to be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary, Miss Alleroft, 93 Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, 


8.W.—I am, Sir, X&e., Marcaret Locu, 
Deputy Presidents 
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——— 
A CORRECTION. 


[To tux Epiror or Tar “Srectator.”] 
Sim,—May I correct a slight error—a misprint—in the letter 
which you kindly printed in your last issue? I do not 
suggest that the House of Lords could “ agree tc” amend- 
ments received from the House of Commons either before 
or after the “/first” reading, but either before or after 
the second reading.—I am, Sir, &c., N. E. T. D. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To mune Epitor or ture “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—We ask you to-day to make known the need for an army of 
new workers to carry on one of London’s most happily inspired 
charities. The Children’s Country Holidays Fund requires a 
dozen honorary secretaries, and perhaps a hundred voluntary 
workers, in addition to those already engaged, and needs them in 
every part of the London area, The Fund, more necessary year 
py year to this vast and ever-growing city, sees its development 
arrested, and even its age usefulness threatened, by the 
increasing difficulty in filling the gaps in the body of workers 
whom the late Canon Barnett gathered around him, and whom he 
seemed able to call from the four quarters of the city in numbers 
that grew always larger as the work developed. In spite of the 
increasing competition of paid social work, and the attraction 
which its apparently more serious character has for those who are 
desirous of helping their fellows, we believe that there are very 
many, both men and women, who would willingly come forward 
to fill the vacancies amongst our honorary secretaries and in the 
ranks of our visitors to the London schools and parents’ homes, if 
oncethey understood the extent of our need and the opportunities 
offered by work for this Fund to train oneself in and to render 
social service. 

The object of the Fund is not only to give holidays to the 
children of the very poorest, but also to supplement the efforts of 
that vast number of self-respecting and hard-working citizens 
whose budget does not offer sufficient margin to cover the whole 
cost of a holiday for their little ones. The children weare helping 
may beailing; they may have recently recovered from some opera- 
tion or illness, or it may be that they have never seen the blue 
sky arching over a green field, or wild flowers growing freely by 
the wayside. Their parents contribute according to their means 
to promote the children’s health and happiness, and the relation 
thus brought about between them and the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund affords an unrivalled opportunity for those who 
have some leisure to bestow in helping those about them to get 
naturally and easily into touch with the poorer wage-earners. The 
nature of the gift—a child’s holiday—is such that it can be 
accepted with no loss of dignity, and the intercourse is rendered 
all the pleasanter by the fact that any money that actually passes 
is paid by the parent and received by the visitor. The work 
amalgamates admirably with that of the Care Committees, the 
pressure of the latter being at its heaviest in the winter, and of 
the former in the summer, the children dealt with being in many 
cases the same. The honorary secretaries of Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund Committees in any part of London will find work 
to call out and develop all their powers of organization; will 
acquire as wide a knowledge of conditions in the district as they 
can hope by any means to obtain; and will find themselves admir- 
ably placed for entering upon further social service if desirous of 
so doing. 

We shall be glad if anyone who wishes to learn more of the 
opportunities of social service indicated in this letter will com- 
municate with the Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Marchand, Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER or Teck, President. 

ARRAN, Treasurer. 

HAMBLEDEN ) 
LorEBURN f 
Francis Morris, Chairman Executive Committee. 
J. Bayrretp Cuiark, Vice-Chairman, 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


Trustees. 





VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 
[To tue Epiror oy tae “Srecrator.”)} 

Sizn,—May we call the attention of your readers to the twelfth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which will be held this year at 
Oxford, from July 25th to August 15th? The object of the 
term is to give to students of the Bible, who feel the need 
of more scientific and intelligent study, a special opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the results of modern Biblical 
scholarship, and of receiving systematic instruction on academic 
lines. The schemo is on a Christian basis, and lecturers are 
invited without respect to their denomination. The idea which 

been chosen this year for illustration by the entire series of 
lectures is that of “The Vital Relation of Personal Religion to 
the Corporate Life of the Church.” 








Scott, Westminster College, Cambridge ; and “Life within the 
Christian Community in the First and Second Centuries,” by Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake, of the University of Leiden. Third week: 
“ The Relation of the Individual to the Community,” by Clement 
Webb, Esq., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford; and “i. and ii. 
Corinthians,” by the Rev. 8, Kirshbaum, B.D., King’s College, 
London. Single lectures have been promised by Stanley A. Cook, 
Esq., M.A., Dr. Neville Figgis, C.R., Dr. Oesterley, the Rev. R. G. 
Parsons, and Evelyn Underhill (Mrs, Stuart Moore). Hebrew 
and Greek Testament readings will be held throughout the three 
weeks. The total cost to students, including lecture tickets, will 
not exceed £2 a week.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Mary Benson, 
President of the Executive Committee, 
(Miss) Eviwzaneru Lawper, 
cretary. 


21 Richmond Road, Cambridge. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a peeudonym, cr are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. | 


A BLIND CHILD. 
HE roams not in the summer light, 
He treads not childhood’s golden way, 
He sees no phantoms of the night, 
No wonders of the day. 





He joins the children’s noisy throng, 
And stands to listen while they play, 
And sings a little wordless song, 
As though his heart were gay. F. B. 





BOOKS. 


> 


AN IMPERIAL MASTER-BUILDER.* 
Sir Movuntstvart Grant Derr, in his pleasant and dis- 
cursive Journal, quotes with approval the saying of an acute 
political observer to the effect that aman may doa great deal 
of useful work in the world if he is content to allow others 
to get the credit for it. It is somewhat humiliating to be 
obliged to confess that there is much truth in this aphorism, 
which, with humorous cynicism, concedes the point that 
sheer vanity is one of the principal motive-powers in the 
management of human affairs. But the career of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield attests the fact that the laughing philo- 
sopher who in this pregnant sentence satirized the foibles of 
his fellow-men hit the mark. Wakefield’s name is unfamiliar 
to the present generation. Yet the fine lines which a sixteenth- 
century epigrammatist wrote of Drake might, now that the 
Empire is held to be amongst the chief glories of England, be 
fitly applied to one whose political genius enabled him to 
forge the bonds which hold together the Anglo-Saxon race in 
two hemispheres :— 
“Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum; 
Atque polus de te discet uterque loqui.” 

When Wakefield first directed his attention to what was 
ultimately to become Greater Britain, the relations between 
the Mother Country and those of her sons who went to shift 
for themselves in distant parts of the world were conducted 
on no fixed principles. Colonization—if that term can rightly 
be applied to haphazard emigration differing wholly in 
character from the original Greek conception of the word— 
was, indeed, carried on, but “in a slovenly, scrambling, and 
disgraceful manner.” The Ministers who had so far dealt with 
this subject were mere empiricists. No statesman had as yet 
arisen of whom it could be said, in the words which Wakefield 
applied to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that “God had made him 


| greater than the Colonial Office.” English public opinion gener- 


n : . . ' 
The inaugural lecture will be given by Dr. Holland, Regius | 


Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the following courses of four 
lectures have been promised :—First week : “'The Book of Ezekiel,” 
by the Rev. W. Lofthouse, Handsworth College, Birmingham ; and 
* The Development of Personal Religion in the Old Testament and 
the Gospels,” by Dr. McNeile, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


Second week: “Religious Experience of St. Paul,” by Dr. Andeisoa ! 


ally was either avowedly hostile to colonization of any kind, 
or tolerated the system as a convenient, if egutistical, method 
for relieving the society of the Mother Country of some of her 
worst and most embarrassing by-products. “ There were long 


* 4 View of the Art of Colonisation, By Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Oxford; 
at the Clarendon Press, 5s. net. 
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experience without a system; immense results without a plan; 
wast designs but no principles.” As for the emigrants who 
were destined to be the early pioneers of British Imperialism, 
ft may he suid with truth that, even when they were not con- 
xicts, they consisted in a large measure of “ beachcombers,” 
and other social waifs and strays of the type with which the 
writings of Stevenson and Louis Becke have made the present 
generation familiar. The only element representing the 
higher aspects of European civilization who could at all 
temper the inevitable asperities occasioned by the first contact 
between gtasping Europe and savage Polynesia were the 
missionaries, and these latter, most unfortunately, from mis- 
taken but by no means unworthy motives, evinced in the first 
instance marked hostility to the adoption of the only plan by 
which the cause they had at heart could be advanced. 

It was to the creation of order out of this demoralizing 
ehaos that Wakefield turned his powerful intellect and untiring 
energy. Posterity, rather than his own contemporaries, has 
been able.to take stock of the remarkable degree of success 
which he achieved in the face of obstacles well calculated to 
daunt and discourage anyone but a pertinacious and con- 
vinced enthusiast. Dr. Garnett, whose Life of Wakefield is 
one of the most fascinating biographies of modern times, is 
fully justified in including Wakefield's name in the illustrious 
roll of British Empire-builders. The New Zealand Company 
which Wakefield founded, albeit its existence was of short 
duration, “laid the foundations of Empire broad and deep.” 
Neither was it any exaggeration for Thornton Hunt to 
write: “There is no part of the British Empire which 
does not feel in the actual cireumstances of to-day the 
effect of Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s labours as a practical 
statesman.” 

The Clarendon Press, therefore, have done well to republish 
Wakefield's correspondence with the anonymous “ Statesman ” 
on The Art of Colonisation. The “Statesman” may perhaps 
have been Sir William Molesworth, but, whoever he was, 
his letters certainly convey an accurate picture of the confused 
and pernicious ideas current some eighty years ago on the 
subject of the Colonies. “I see,” he wrote to Wakefield, 
“with everybody who reads the newspapers, that our Colonies 
eost us money, much trouble, and not a little shame, without 
He there- 


rendering any important service to us in return.” 
fore sought Wakefield’s advice as to how this deplorable 


state of things could be rectified. In reply, Wakefield 
expounded his plans in a series of letters which, although 
somewhat disfigured by vituperation of those, like Lord Grey, 
by whom he had been thwarted, are nevertheless productions 
of great merit, whether they be regarded from the point of 
wiew of the statesman or that of the literary critic. As is well 
known, the main mischief, in Wakefield’s opinion, was that 
enormous grants of land had been heedlessly made, and that, 
owing to the scarcity of labour, they could not be utilized. 
The case of the settlement on the Swan River, in Western 
Australia, is typical of the system which then prevailed. A 
grant of ‘half a million acres was made in London to one 
aindividual, Mr. Peel. The Governor took a hundred thousand 
macres, another person eighty thousand, and soon. Mr. Peel 
brought three hundred labourers with him to Australia. 
Seeing that they could readily obtain land for themselves, 
they, of course, all left him. “In six months after his 
arrival he was obliged to make his own bed and fetch water 
dor himself cnd light bis own fire.” A tale which may 
perhaps be apocryphal, but which happily caricatures the 
system in vogue, is related of a land speculator, who, 
seating himself on the highest hill available, said: “I claim 
dor myself all the land I can see, and all that I cannot 
see for my son John.” Land and labour were, in fact, 
completely divorced from each other. Wakefield’s plan, 
broadly speaking, consisted in uniting them again by exacting a 
weasonable price for the sale of unoccupied land. His scheme 
manderwent many modifications; but Dr. Garnett is able 
to say: “No Colony that gave it a fair trial has ever 
definitely rejected it, and if it is now tacitly laid aside in 
most of them, one chief reason is that it has mainly done 
its work.” In addition to rendering this signal service, it 
away be said that the chief credit of putting a stop to the 
wicious system under which Australia became a human cesspool 
for the receipt of British refuse belongs to Wakefield. It was 
through his exertions that the transportation of convicts was 
made to cease. It is curious to read now that at the time 





° carat, 
+ wl + Shen tee a nary me the question of the 
E y resisted this healthy reform 

But perhaps the most enduring achievement of Wakefi j , 
life was that which was accomplished during what was om we 
passing episode of his career. When the Government of Fm 
day sent Lord Durham to Canada—mainly in order to t 
of a troublesome colleague—they little thought that rae a 
taking a step fraught with the most momentous cons te 
to the future of the whole British Empire. He ws ae 
panied by Charles Buller in an official, and by Wakefield i, 
an unofficial capacity. In what degree each of these wi 
tributed to the composition of the epoch-making Re 4 
which bas rightly been called the Magna Carta of the British 
Colonies, is uncertain. But it is quite true, as Dr. Garnett 
remarks, that “Durham, Buller, Wakefield, might all be 
compared to Saul, the son of Kish; hunting the strayed 
asses of Canadian disaffection, they found the kingdom of 
Responsible Government.” 

The man who could thus direct British Imperialism in g 
channel destined to be so productive of results deserves to be 
classed as an Empire-builder as truly as those who added to 
the Empire by deeds of arms. Nor, indeed, can the claim of 
having actually extended the limits of that Empire be denied 
to him. Had it not been for the course pursued by Wakefield, 
who forced a sluggish and reluctant Government into action 
New Zealand would have been acquired by France, to be used 
as a convict settlement. The reason why his merits haye 
been insufficiently recognized by the present generation of 
Imperialists is that the tools which he had to use, and the 
methods which he had to employ, differed widely from those 
usually associated with the work of Empire-building. His 
battlefields were the lobbies and Committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, and the offices of newspaper editors, 
amongst whom, it may be mentioned incidentally, Mr. Rintonl, 
the founder of the Spectator, was one of his warmest sup- 
porters. It was mainly Wakefield’s pertinacity and ability as 
a Parliamentary engineer that ultimately secured the victory 
of his cause. His enemies, indeed, declared that his principal 
talent consisted in “skilfulness in handling puppets in high 
places,” and his sympathetic biographer admits that he showed 
some want of scruple in the pursuit of his aims. But it was 
an absence of scruple ennobled by the cause which Wakefield 
had at heart. His objects were not personal. The historic 
company which he founded was got up “ by men of great souls 
and little pockets,” and when eventually it fell into the hands 
of “ men with great pockets and little souls” Wakefield with- 
drew from any participation in its proceedings. Neither did 
he seek for fame. Although in reality he inspired the 
ponderous Parliamentary Reports which laid the foundations 
of our future Colonial policy, Wakefield’s name is rarely 
mentioned in their pages. He was content to work behind 
the scenes, and to allow others to enjoy the triumphs which he 
had planned. He was the Carnot of Colonial policy. He 
organized victory. 

That Wakefield had to adopt the procedure for which he 
was at times so sharply criticized was in some measure due 
to the accidents and vicissitudes of his private life. 
Curiously enough, both Wakefield and his principal 
antagonist, Sir James Stephen, whom he unfairly stigmatised 
in his correspondence with the “Statesman” as “ Mr. 
Mothercountry,” were both brought up in an “ atmosphere of 
aggressive philanthropy.” Through all the incidents of bis 
chequered career Wakefield carried both his philanthropy and 
his aggressive tendencies with him to the grave. He entered 
the Diplomatic Service, which his father's friend, the Radical 
tailor, Francis Place, designated as “a rascally employment.” 
For a short time he posed as a man of fashion, but his career 
both in that uncongenial capacity and as a budding diplomatist 
was checked by his having to spend three years in Newgate in 
consequence of having abducted and clandestinely married 
a young and wealthy schoolgirl. The world benefited by 
Wakefield’s imprisonment, for it was contact with his Newgate 
associates which led him to turn his attention first to prison 
and later to Colonial reform. But the taint of the conviction 
adhered to him for long, and probably prevented him from 
adopting a Parliamentary career, which would have enabled 
him to advocate his principles in a manner more calculated to 
command the attention and respect both of his contemporaries 
and of posterity. With all his faults, and they were numerous, 
he was unquestionably a man of genius, whose memory should 
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survive in the hearts of all his countrymen, and notably of 


those who believe in the Imperial mission and destiny of their 


country. 





THE POETRY OF BLAKE.* 


Some nine years ago the Oxford University Press published 
a volume of Blake's poems, edited by Mr. John Sampson, and 
the same editor is now responsible for The Poetical Works of 
William Blake in the “ Oxford Edition of Standard Authors.” 
The new edition is in many ways an improvement on the old. 
It includes “The Book of Thel,” perhaps the most haunting 
and beautiful of all Blake’s poems, which, for some reason 
we cannot appreciate, was omitted from the earlier volume, 
It includes also “ The French Revolution,” hitherto unpub- 
lished; selected passages from some of the other Prophetic 
Books; and Blake’s account of the Canterbury Pilgrims from 
the Descriptive Catalogue. The multitude of footnotes, 
always distracting and often superfluous, have been pruned 
away, thongh we think they are still too numerous for a 
yolume of this kind. It would be ungrateful, however, to 
suggest that Mr. Sampson’s care approaches meticulousness, 
when we are under a great obligation to him for having 
provided a satisfactory text. 

There is in all great poetry anirrational quality, difficult of 
analysis and definition. It is present, to some extent, in the 
more intellectual forms of dramatic and epic poetry, but it 
is in the lyric that its presence is most marked. We term it 
irrational because we experience it only in conditions of intoxi- 
cation or ecstasy, when the reasoning faculty is momentarily 
paralysed, and the mind, to paraphrase Dante, becomes 
almost divine in its vision. After those conditions, which it 
induces in us, cease to exist, the experience itself ceases. In 
the case of an epic or of a dramatic poem the mind is 
capable of reconstituting its broad structural features, much 
as Aristotle reconstructs the story of Odysseus or of Iphigenia ; 
but in lyrical poetry tais kind of structure is not essential, 
because the mechanical relation of cause and effect, insepar- 
able from the presentation of character in action, is not 
essential. Aristotle’s Poetics, it is as well to remember, does 
not examine the question of lyric poetry; and if we accept the 
Aristotelian theory of slunc:s as the function of all fine art, 


then the mimetic character of lyrical poetry would seem to be | 


more closely akin to that of music than to that of dramatic 
andepic poetry: that is to say, if music represents certain 
spiritual moods and emotions,.it does so by inducing similar 
moods and emotions in the listener ; the experience is not objec- 
tive, it is a form of enthusiasm, of possession, and the lunes 
being subjective, the «d@apois is more complete. This is true 





natural; but the slightly dramatic element of dialogue does 
not make the poem structural, though by it the thing becomes 
an emotional vision rather than a free emotion. Its feeling 
is purely lyrical; the first line induces in us the receptive 
condition of trance; we are possessed by the emotion at on¢e; 
and there is no development or unfolding, it is a simple con- 
tinuous movement. We have the repeated suggestion— 
wdyvta xwpei :— 

“Ah! Thel is like a wat’ry bow, and like a parting cloud; 

Like a reflection in a glass; like shadows in the water ; 

Like dreams of infants, like a smile upon an infant's face; 

Like the dove’s voice; like transient day ; like music in the air.” 
The idea underlying these images is identical, it is simply 
intensified by repetition; only by its movement do we become 
aware of it, as some light filmy substance floating might 
betray to us an unsuspected motion of the air. “The Tyger,” 
too, is pure suggestion ; the idva is immediate, but it has more 
unity than the string of similes which compose Shelley's 
“Skylark.” It acts upon us in precisely the same way as it 
acted upon Blake. Take as a further example of this hypnotic 
suggestion a passage from “'The French Revolution” :— 
“Then the ancientest Peer, Duke of Burgundy, rose from the 

Monarch’s right hand, red as wines 

From his mountains; an odour of war, like a ripe vineyard, rose 

from his garments, 

And the chamber became as a clouded sky; o'er the Council he 

stretched his red limbs 

Clothed in flames of crimson, as a ripe viney 

sheaves of corn 

The fierce Duke hung over the Council, around him crowd, 

weeping in his burning robe, 

A cloud of infant souls: his words fall like purple autumn on 

the sheaves.” 


ird stretches over 


It would be irrelevant to inquire whether there were any 
Duke of Burgundy at this period; but it is amusing to note 
that a man’s mere title evokes the images of vintage, and 
that these in their turn become the symbols of wrath. The 
imaginative power blinds us, for the moment, to the naive 
sequence of ideas. 

The visionary in Blake always hindered, and eventually 
destroyed, the lyrist. The fluid movement was arrested by 
concrete images, which found their proper expression in paint, 
The cloud and obscurity of the Prophetic Books are oceasien- 
ally illuminated by such passages as that of the nightingale 
and lark in the second book of “ Milton”; but what may be 
interesting to the mystic and visionary is not necessarily 
interesting to the lyrist, however closely we may link together 
the irrational with the wonderful and the unearthly beauty 


also, allowing for the slight difference in the medium and | Which derives from it. Mr. Ellis and Mr, Yeats have edited 
object, of lyric poetry: it liberates in us the natural emotions | the Prophetic Books. In their preface they had the temerity 
which habit and custom have restrained, and it does so, not by | t° 88Y that Swinburne did not understand the [om of 
awakening our sympathies, but by releasing and stimulating | Blake ; and Swinburne, with his usual vevacity, replied : It is 
the potentialities of our own emotional nature. It is not bound | possible, if the spiritual fact of his Hibernian heredity has 


by conditions of reality and actuality in the same way as 


dramatic and, to a lesser degree, epic poetry are. Its world is | ledge of Blake's meaning): 


been or can be established, that I was [innocent of any know- 
for the excellent reason that, 


an ideal world; but if the substance in which it works is more | being a Celt, he now and then too probably bad none worth 
plastic, itis also more elusive; and though the structure of | the labour of deciphering.” Unable to decide a question at 


epic and tragedy is not essential to the lyric, it must, in common 
with every other form of poetry, have the unity of a single 
and continuous movement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The poetry of Blake is saturated with this irrational quality. | 


He had what we may call the temperament of wonder, the 


imaginative power of a child, whose simplicity startles us with | 


the delight of surprise. 


The liquid line and clear colour of | 


the illustrations to “The Book of Thel” and “Songs of | 


Innocence” have all these qualities of candour, simplicity, 
and freshness, and reflect them, as it were, in a different 
medium. “Thel” has all the animistic bias of the childish 
imagination: the lily breathes in the humble grass, and after 
she has spoken to Thel comes the magical line :— 


issue between these Olympians, we agree, diplomatically, with 
both of them. We merely repeat that the Prophetic Books 
are occasionally illuminated by splendid poetry, and that 
the visionary power, a vital energy of creation, which he 
shows in them is seldom accompanied by constructive 
imagination. 

Blake's value to us, at the present time, is not simply that 
he was a visionary, a prophet of the Revolution, or the 
worshipper of any other chimera. Mr. Sampson, unswayed 
by these prejudices, for that reason is a perfect editor. The 
early work, recapturing the lyrical genius of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, interests us. We recognize the irrational element 
whether as emotional vision or pure emotion, as an- element 


“She ceas’d, and smil’d in tears, then sat down in her silver essential to any further progress. There is a technical 


shrine.” 


The cloud “will court the fair-eyed dew to take me to her | Blake used are 


} 


question involved. The vers libres and roken rhythms which 
sufficient to show, however primitive they may 


shining tent”; the worm is help!ess and naked like an infant; | seem to us now, that the music of lyrical oer | 13 Ded 
the clod is at once a mother, and, with « more sophisticated | necessarily the music of metre. To put it im anosher way, 


symbolism, a medium between earth and the underworld. The 
order in which they appear and speak to Thel is apparently 





_” The Poetical Works of William Blake, By John Sampson, Oxford; at the 
University Press. [1s, 6d, net.] 


lyrical poetry has much to gain by following the free rhythms 
of music; and the revolt against metre, involved in such a 
method, has, after all, the sanction of Shelley, of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and of the first oritic of poetry, Aristotle. 
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RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALILAND.* 
Mr. Barrerssy in this admirably written biography bas 
given usa picture of a young irregular soldier which would 
abide in the memory of all readers even if that young soldier’s 
name had not become universally associated with the difficult 
political problem of Somaliland. Richard Corfield might be 
taken as a visible embodiment of what we often mean when 
we talk about the qualities and character of public-school 
boys. He was not clever according to any academic standard ; 
his letters are just a series of fairly vivid colloquialisms 
without much care for grammar or punctuation; and they 
never, so far as we are allowed to have glimpses of them, 
attempt a broad or considered discussion of the questions on 
which he undoubtedly spent anxious thought. He had, never- 
theless, a power of quick and shrewd judgment, and he could 
make his influence felt among any class of men. How he had 
arrived at these powers he probably could not have told you. 
Primarily the secret, no doubt, was somewhere in his training ; 
and this, we think, remains true even though his training 


at Marlborough did not justify itself very early. He was one | 


of those boys who develop rather late. He was a real leader 


of men, in that he revelled in a sense of responsibility borne | 


Again, he was exceptionally successful in winning the 
trust and respect of the Somalitribesmen. The secret here 
seems to have been that he liked them. He took a kindly, 
indulgent, and humorous view of their peculiarities, and by 
some short cut of penetration arrived at such an under- 
standing of their mental habits as would have been denied 


alone. 


to aman capable of philosophically dissecting them. He was | 


amused by their vanity and their inconvenient trick of being 
offended at unintended affronts. Buta man who can inspire 
awe among men whom he likes is almost certain to be an 
efficient leader of uncivilized people. Above all, Corfield 


was a man of his word. When he held himself or his country | 
morally committed to a particular course, he was impatient of | 


all the excuses that might be made for stopping on the way to 
reckon the cost. 
task or duty ahead of him was in a sense the cause of his 
disobedience to orders which he thought ignoble. It was 


also the cause of his death, which was undeniably heroic, | 
whatever view we may take of the wisdom of his conduct at | 


the end. 
We find ourselves wishing that Mr. Battersby’s vigorous 
portrait of this attractive personality could have been separated 


from the controversy about British policy in Somaliland. | 


Mr. Battersby, however, has made his biography also a 
passionate denunciation of British policy. It is no business of 
ours to defend the Government’s management of Somaliland, 
but when Mr. Battersby exposes the contradictions of which 
the Government have been guilty, it would be unfair of a 
reviewer who has noticed contradictions in Mr. Battersby’s 
own case for the prosecution not to draw attention to them. 
To begin with, it might be argued that the promises of pro- 
tection made by Great Britain in 1884 were conditional 
promises. The tribesmen (except the Warsangli) were offered 
protection provided that they did not help the enemies of 
Britain in the Sudan. The foundation of those treaties ceased 
to exist when the Sudan was conquered by British troops. At 
least, we suppose that is the view of the Colonial Office. But, 
quite apart from the question whether it is fair to charge the 
Government with a deliberate breach of faith, there is some- 
thing to be said for the contention tl at the friendlies are 
protected as efficiently by being supplid with arms as they 
were by the series of ineffectual exp ditions which Great 
Britain sent against the Mad Mullah. Mr. Battersby believes 
that the British policy of trying to conciliate the Mullah—the 
policy entrusted to the Wingate Mission—simply had the 
effect of restoring the prestige of a discredited impostor 
(p. 113). But, on Mr. Battersby’s own showing, the power of 
the Mullah subsequently decayed, even after the plan of 
withdrawing all British troops from the interior had been put 
into effect. Thus Mr. Battersby says (p. 229):— 

“ Meanwhile deserters from the Mullah had arrived at Berbera, 
reporting his military weakness and urgent need of men. That 
only 200 of his veterans of ten years ago remained to him, 
and that his following consisted chiefly of youths, taken from 
cattle-herding to bear arms. That the Dervish stock had suffered 
severely from the drought of the early spring, a large number of 





* Richard Corfield of Somaliland, By H. F. Prevost Battersby, 


With Ilus- 
trations anda Map. London: Edward Arnold. (10s. 6d. net. ] . - 


This practice of seeing only the immediate 


tT 
ponies, so essential to raiding, having died of sta i 
the Dervishes would not attempt to oppose the tte hn 
a small British force, but that the Mullah would not voluntesiie 
retire from the Nogal. It was plain, indeed, that the Mullah”, 
affairs had entered upon a new phase, and that his letter : 
intended ‘to avert the danger of a hasty descent by the Pe 
Corps at a moment when he was unable to move, and to give —_ 
for the recovery of the ponies after the April rains should guevide 
fresh grazing.’ Thus once again there was evidence to show th : 
had Mr. Byatt been permitted to send the Camel Corps to the Ain 
the Mullah would have been forced to retire in disastrous deem 
stances, and possibly an end been made once for all to his 
pretensions.” ay 
It is not altogether unreasonable to expect of the friendlies 
that they should rely on themselves sufficiently to resist bands 
of raiding Dervishes who are without serious organization 
In a general way, we may say frankly that we would rather 
not govern a savage country at all than govern it with 
notorious inadequacy. Mr. Battersby suggests that we have 
persevered with a country like Nigeria because it has “ paid,” 
| and have virtually abandoned Somaliland because it did not 
| pay. But it is surely obvious that we were always able to 
show much more solid benefits from our administration in 
other parts of Africa than in Somaliland. 

In spite of the withdrawal to the coast, the Government 
later consented to the formation of the Camel Corps, which 
wag (to borrow a naval phrase) to “show the flag,” but not to 
engage the marauding Dervishes. Mr. Corfield, who had 
| been placed in command of the Camel Corps (the official 
| title “Constabulary” implied the functions which the 





| Government conceived it ought to discharge), could not and 


would not resist the appeals for help from the friendlies when 
they believed that the Dervishes were descending upon them. 
| Finally, he was killed in a fight of his own seeking against 
| overwhelming odds. But, in spite of the terrible losses of the 

Camel Corps, the gallant Corfield taught the Dervishes such 
a lesson that day that they could not bring themselves after- 
wards to march on places, like Burao, that actually lay at 
| their mercy. 

Once more the Government have changed their plans, and 
the Camel Corps which Corfield created, and which will always 
be connected with his name, is to be increased from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred. Moreover, the Indian 
contingent is to be increased, and garrisons are to be main- 
tained at Sheikh and Burao. 

We wish we had space to quote the extraordinary story of 
Corfield’s encounter with a wounded lion, in which he 
“ handed-off” the lion in the manner of the Rugby foot- 
baller. Corfield was as nearly fearless as a man can be, and no 
one will read this biography without experiencing a deep 
regret that bis pluck, great-heartedness, and simple sincerity 
were not employed in happier circumstances into which mis- 
understandings and reprimands did not enter. 





TWO BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE.* 

THE universal appeal made by Shakespeare shows itself in 
the increasing number of studies and commentaries which 
each succeeding year adds to the already enormous tale. But 
few of them break new ground. Professor Brander Matthews, 
however, in the volume before us, which presumably repre- 
sents a course of lecturesin ColumbiaUniversity, approaches the 
plays from a new point of view, that of their stage-craft; and by 
examining them in their chronological order, so far as this can 
be ascertained, he draws attention to the gradual development 
of the poet’s “dramaturgic” powers. He begins by laying 
stress upon the affinities of the Elizabethan drama with the 
| mysteries and moralities of the mediaeval period; pointing 
| out that the loose construction of the chronicle plays, the 
introduction of a comic element into serious drama, and the 
provision of spectacular effects were an inheritance from that 
earlier theatre. He reminds us also that the large and sudden 
efflorescence of the Elizabethan drama was directly due to the 
settlement of various companies of actors in theatres of their 
own, instead of moving about from inn-yard to inn-yard; 
because the appeal to a more or less constant auditory obliged 
}each and all of them to enlarge their repertory, and the 
growing number of theatres brought in the factor of 
competition. 

The study of Shakespeare’s stage-craft brings out two or 











* (1) Shakspere as a Playwright. By Brander Matthews. London: Long- 
|} mans and ©o, [15s. net.]——(2) Shakespeare: the Man and his Work, Sevem 


! Essays by Morton Luce. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. [3s, 6d. net. ] 
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three facts with great clearness. First, it shows that those 
plays are dramatically the best for which be had an earlier 
play to work upon. This would generally Mean that the 
subject already treated had dramatic possibilities ; but it seems 
also to have been the case that these existing dramas, however 
bad, acted like a nest-egg and stimulated the poet’s invention 
and imagination. A second observation is that the power 
displayed by the dramatist varies with the interest of his 
subject. “ When the material he has accepted is not really 
worth while (as in the comedies of Ali’s Well and Measure for 
Measure) his artistic endeavour is relaxed and he fails to exert 
his full energy; he does what he has to do in the easiest way, 
moving along the line of least resistance, and letting the 
unfortunate story construct itself as best it can.” Again, the 
conditions of Elizabethan acting—the platform stage pushed out 
among the audience, and a fixed company of actors for whom 
parts bad to be found—account for certain regular features 
which strike a modern reader in the Shakespearean plays. The 
frequent soliloquies, for example, which are really confidences 
addressed to the audience, were less unnatural when the actor 
was not shut off behind footlights from the people, but stood 
among them. And Professor Matthews points to the recur- 
rence of certain typical parts, such as the type represented by 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Slender, or the pair of heroines 
Celiaand Rosalind, Portia and Jessica, Olivia and Viola, or the 
pair of clowns, the two Dromiovs, the two Gobbos, Costard and 
Dull, Launce and Speed, or, again, the humorous young women 
Nerissa and Audrey and Maria, as implying that they were 
written with certain actors of the company definitely in view. 
The main part of the book is occupied by an elaborate study 
of the particular plays from the point of view of their con- 
struction; and it is probable that even the most careful 
student will find that Professor Matthews has much to show 
him which he had not noticed for himself. Further, by 
taking the plays in chronological order, he makes it evident 


how gradually the dramatist developed the various powers | 
| admits that the study has made him personally happy, yet 


which, when united, produced the masterpieces. It seems to 
have been Shakespeare’s habit in his prentice period, though 
probably an unconscious habit, to give the most of his atten- 
tion in each play to securing one thing; and this one thing 
when secured is comparatively disregarded in the plays that 
immediately follow, because the dramatist’s main effort is spent 
in other directions. Plot, conspicuously lacking in Love's 
Labour's Lost, is elaborated in The Comedy of Errors; while The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, which followed, is but poorly con- 
structed. Richard III. is a masterpiece of “theatricality,” 
while Richard II., which followed, is “poor not only in 
theatrical effect but in essential dramatic force.” On the 
other hand, it makes a great advance upon any previous play 
in the truthfal delineation of character. Development of 
character comes later still, and is hardly noticeable before 
Much Ado. 
deepening of humanity in characters of the same type, such 
as the comic people of the plays. There is a large difference 
in this respect between Costard and Bottom, but Bottom is 
followed by Gobbo, who is againa mere clown. From these 
few hints it will be gathered that Professor Matthews has a 
great deal to say that is fresh and interesting. With certain 
criticisms here and there we find ourselves in disagreement, 
and occasionally there are slips in detail, but we have preferred 
to speak of the book’s substantial merit. 

Mr. Morton Luce’s new volume of essays is of a different 
type: i 
old problems with much knowledge and sagacity. Its thread 
of unity is the desire to strike a blow for Shakespeare's 
morals and religion against certain recent critics. He 
begins by testing the theory of Mr. Frank Harris that the 
poet’s life was dominated by an infaiuution for some “dark 
lady,” by a careful examination of the last section of the 
Sonnets, and shows, as we think conclusively, by an exposure 
of their many inconsistencies, that they must not be treated as 
material for biography. The incidental discussion of the date 
of the Sonnets is not so satisfactory. Most of the remaining 
essays are devoted to an examination of the religious views of 
the dramatist as they manifest themselves in the serious plays ; 
and to criticism of some modern critics, whom Mr. Luce accuses 
of reading their own scepticism or fatalism into Shakespeare 
The protest is well timed, and Mr. Luce makes some very 
palpable hits; though sometimes we may guess that the offend- 
ing critic does not mean quite what Mr. Luce takes him to mean. 





On another line it is possible to trace the gradual | 


does not break new ground, but it reargues several | 








MR. F. H. BRADLEY’S ESSAYS.* 
It is impossible in such a journal as the Spectator to review 
Mr. F. H. Bradley's new book adequately. That would lead 
us into highly technical discussions, for every page bristles 
with invitations to controversy. But we desire to call attention 
to the appearance of the most important piece of philosophic 
writing published in England for some years. Most of the 
chapters have already appeared in Mind, but Mr. Bradley 
links them together with prefatory and supplementary notes, 
and elaborates the discussion in strings of appendices, so 
that the book may be taken as a more or less continuons 
treatment of the problems indicated in the title. He tells 
us in his preface that the question of the criterion of know- 
ledge was never more pressing, and that the general level 
of English philosophical thought is now surprisingly high. 
That is an interesting confession from a critic who is not 
easily satisfied. Many of the chapters are devoted to a 
searching analysis, in Mr. Bradley's old fashion, of the 
notions of conventional thinkers on such matters as Truth and 
Practice, Truth and Copying, Coherence and Contradiction, 
Memory and Judgment. Others deal faithfally with Prag- 
matism, with the Radical Empiricism of Professor James, 
with Mr. Bertrand Russell's views on Logic, and with Professor 
toyce’s theories on Number. No writer of to-day—perhaps 
we should say no English writer—is so unsparing in his 
dialectic, so subtle, and at the same time so close to the 
facts of conscious life. The years has not 
clouded that admirable style or weakened that trenchant 
humour which long ago delighted us in Ethical Studies and 
Appearance and Reality. As of old, he does not rate his 
results too highly. He prefaces an illuminating study of the 
necessity of “Faith” by informing us that the inquiry possesses 
He tells us modestly that he cannot 


passing of 


no great importance. 
follow “any train of reasoning which is highly abstract 
He warns the plain man off metaphysics, for though he 


he adds that “it is difficult to say how far conclusions 
rest upon personal feeling,” and he gives us this note: “The 
shades nowhere speak without blood, and the ghosts of Meta- 
physics accept no substitute. They reveal themselves only to 
that victim whose life they have drained, and, to converse 
with shadows, he himself must become a shade.” Mr. Bradley 
is no speaker of smooth popular things, as the concluding 
chapters show, but we know no thinker who is in effect so 
bracing, antiseptic, and in the largest sense comforting. 
Metaphysics have not robbed him of humanity or imagination, 
He quotes the phrase from Shelley's Sensitive Plant about 
death being a mockery, and adds: “I do not know whether 
this in my case is a mark of senility, but I find myself now 
taking more and more as literal fact what I used in my youth 
to admire and love as poetry.” We cannot refrain from 
quoting the last words of the book, where in the chapter, “ On 
my Real World,” Mr. Bradley gives us in all modesty his 
credo :— 

“Goodness, beauty, and truth are all there is which in the end 
is real. Their reality, appearing amid chance and change, is 
beyond these and is eternal. But, in whatever world they appear, 
that world so far is real. And yet these eternal values 
existence to finite wills, and it is therefore only each in our own 
world that we can come to possess them. We must till our garden 
awake and in no dream to gain the fruits and flowers for which 
alone it is worth while to live, and which, if anywhere there are 
better, at least to us are everything. If this is not Heaven, it at 

varer to the reality of the Blessed Vision than does 
any Jtopia or flaring New Jerusalem adored by the 
visionary. The fault of the visionary is his endeavour to find, 
now or in the past or future, as an existing place, that Heaven 
which is no place, while he neglects those finite conditions by 
which alone Goodness and Beauty can in any place be realized. 
‘For love and beauty and delight,’ it is no matter where they 
have shown themselves, ‘there is no death nor change’; and this 
These things do not die, since the Paradise in 
which they bloom is immortal. That Paradise is no special region 
nor any given particular spot in time and space. It is here, it is 
everywhere where any finite being is lifted into that higher life 
which alone is waking reality.” 
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least cor 





conclusion is true. 





SIR J. J. THOMSON’S RESEARCHES+ 
Tue first volume of Messrs. Longmans’ promising series 
of “Monographs on Physics” is fittingly devoted to an 
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account by the editor of the researches on which he has lately 
been engaged at the Cavendish Laboratory. Sir J.J. Thomson 
stands in the very front rank among the physicists of the 
world, and everything which he publishes is of the greatest 
interest to those who watch the steady and sure advance in 
our knowledge of the fundamental entities which underlie 
matter and energy. Though Sir J. J. Thomson always writes 
simply and lueidly, the subject with which he deals in this 
volume is so technical that only those who have some con- 
siderable acquaintance with recent advances in atomic physics 
can appreciate his investigations. 

The positive rays, with which he has long been experiment- 
ing, were discovered in 1886—almost a prehistoric date from 
this point of view—by the German Goldstein, who called them 
Kanalstrahlen, because they were observed streaming through 
holes or channels in the cathode of a vacuum tube through 
which an electric discharge was passed. Sir J. J. Thomson 
prefers to call them positive rays, because it is now conclusively 
established that they are streams of positively electrified 
particles. They have many interesting properties. They 
make glass and other substances phosphoresce when they 
fall upon them; they affect a photographie plate, and thus 
leave a record of their existence and their deflection by a 
magnetic field; they gradually wear away a thin deposit of 
metal against which they strike; most practically important 
is the fact that they supply a new and very subtle method of 
chemical analysis. Whatever be the mixture of gases in the 
discharge tube, the curves traced by the positive rays on a 
photographic plate indicate the atomic weight of each gas 
present, and thereby enable us to identify it with practical 
certainty. This method is far more delicate than that of 
spectroscopic analysis; for instance, it enables us to detect 
the presence of one per cent. of helium in a mixture of 
helinm and hydrogen, whereas the spectroscope would only 
reveal it if the helium were a considerable percentage of 
the mixture. “The method is surprisingly sensitive... 
requires an infinitesimal amount of material, and does 
not require this to be specially purified; the technique is 
not difficult, if appliances for producing high vacua are 
available.” 

One of the main reasons which induced Sir J. J. Thomson 
to write this book was the hope that it might induce chemists 
to try this new method of analysis. “I feel sure,” he says, 
“that there are many problems in chemistry which could be 
solved with far greater ease by this than by any other method.” 
As an example of its use, Sir J. J. Thomson describes the 
discovery of X;, a new gas with atomic weight 3, which is 
liberated when caustic potash is bombarded by cathode rays. 
He is of opinion that X, is not a new element, but an allo- 
tropic modification of hydrogen corresponding to ozone—a 
tri-atomic molecule of that element. If so, it is the most 
stable allotropic form yet discovered; nor can its existence be 
reconciled with the ordinary views about chemical valency. 
“Tf, however, we regard an atom of hydrogen as consisting of 
a positive nucleus and one negative corpnscle, it will exert 
forces analogous to those excited by a magnet, and I can see 
no reason why a group of three of these arranged so that 
their axes form a closed ring should not form a stable arrange- 
ment.” 

Finally, Sir J. J. Thomson discusses the question whether 
helium can be obtained from the disintegration of other 
chemical elements. This gas is obtained in considerable 
quantities when such a substance as potassium iodide is bom- 
barded by cathode rays, and some workers hold the view that 
it originates in a process of actual transmutation of elements. 
This view “raises questions of such a fundamental character 
that few will be prepared to accept it until every other 
explanation has been shown to be untenable.” Sir J. J. 
Thomson’s own experiments incline him to reserve his 
judgment for the present; but we gather that he leans to the 
opinion that the helium thus obtained is really derived from 
some widely distributed helium compound which is present as 
an impurity in the substance from which the helium seems to 
be produced. He is still investigating the matter, and it may 
be that he will obtain a conclusion of the most far-reaching 
nature, still further modifying our views of the nature of the 
chemical elements, and indicating their possible formation 
from asingle primitive element or Ur-stof, of which all matter 
is built up. 





irae. 


MODERN PORTUGAL.* 

THERE is a passage in Dr. Diercks’s book which wil] not be 
read by Englishmen without amusement. After quotins the 
saying that to a penniless stranger in their midst the Portu. 
guese will give meat if he be an Englishman, a piece of bread 
if he be a German, to an American money, to an Italian a 
glass of water, to a Frenchman notbing, and to a Spaniard g 
bottle of poison, he proceeds: “ Recently, and especially since 
Portugal has realized England’s designs upon the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa, a strong anti-English tendency has set jp 
and this still continues. Of all foreigners the Germans are, 
perhaps, to-day best liked by the Portuguese, because they 
have nothing to fear from them, and because they have known 
them only as pleasant men of business who have not systemati. 
cally exploited Portugal.” Apart from the guileless German 
business men (who have never heard of Angola) and the 
English wolves in sheep’s clothing, the author sees many 
dangers for the Republic and for Portugal—the danger 
resulting from excessive anti-Clericulism, from personal party 
politics and intolerance towards political opponents, from ip. 
discipline in the Army, and from the growth of social unrest and 
demagogy, or what he calls “die Macht der Manner der 
Strasse.” These perils may possibly still be surmounted if 
they are attacked with goodwill and a determination to get 
the welfare of Portugal above that of any party. But there 
remains a more deeply rooted evil, “the extraordinarily difficult 
financial position, despite the optimistic statements of the 
Minister of Finance (Dr. Affonso Costa).” The Republicans 
were too hopeful from the first. It required a very vague 
optimism to believe that the deplorable financial situation of 
the Monarchy could be remedied by a revolution; and of 
course it is equally vain to hope to cure the no less deplorable 
situation of to-day by yet another revolution. Quiet, with 
honest and economical administration, without any magnificent 
programmes such as the construction of a fleet (which the 
author considers to be imposed upon Portugal by England), 
will alone bring the Portuguese finances to a more satisfactory 
state. But many years are required for this result, and 
meanwhile political passions are raging with ruinous effect on 
the surface of the nation’s apathy and indifference, so that 
even the beginning of peace and steady work (ordem e 
trabatho, the forgotten motto of the Republic three years ago) 
is not yet in sight. 

Dr. Diercks’s book is by no means confined to Portuguese 
politics since the Revolution. He traces both the history and 
literature of Portugal from the earliest times; he gives four 
chapters to a description of the country, one chapter to the 
colonies, one to Portuguese art, one to education and religion. 
He dwells on the neglected state of the prisons, the growth of 
emigration, the burden of taxation, on agriculture and mines 
with their great possibilities, the unfair proportion of work 
performed by women, the position of the clergy, the crowd of 
State officials. He attributes Portugal’s decadence to the 
sixty years of her union with Spain (1580-1640). The actual 
decay came then, but it is juster to look for its cause fifty 
years earlier, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century, 
when Portugal, exhausted by her discoveries and conquests 
overseas, had nothing to show for her efforts but an artificial 
prosperity which did not extend beyond the walls of Lisbon 
and was supported by a system of ultra-Protection. This 
system is still in vogue, so that even to-day the Portuguese 
Treasury is often most prosperous when the peasants are 
starving. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue April reviews, having gone to press at the moment of the 
Army crisis, are inevitably belated in their comments on home 
politics. Sir Henry Blake, who contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century the first of the three articles, all written by Unionists, 
grouped under the heading “ The Enigma Still Unsolved ?” is 
as uncompromising in his opposition to Exclusion as Mr. 
William O’Brien. Such asolution, he maintains, would mean 
the destruction of the prosperity of Ireland, and, while 
approved by English politicians as giving the death-blow to 
the Nationalist claim of “Ireland a nation,” is advocated by 
very few Irishmen, however ardently they cling to the Union. 
The details of Exclusion, he holds, would tear up present Irish 
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arrangements by the roots, and leave us face to face with 

‘and serious difficulties. He admits that even’ this 
oe be by disintegration, if settled on a permanent basis, 
ight at the last be accepted as an alternative to the fathom- 

. .< of civil war, “were there no other means of 
Jess horrors 0 ~ : 
roiding that desperate issue. But he still adheres to the 
aa that the Sovereign is constitutionally entitled to with- 
hold his assent to the Home Rule Bill, and expresses the 
opinion that a petition now in course of preparation will 
probably be addressed to the Throne praying for an appeal to 
the people Professor Dicey lays stress on the “terribly 
short” time left for effeetive opposition to the passing of a 
Rill which embodies the very worst form of Home Rule con- 
eeirable. The promise of a Dissolution immediately after it 
has become law is not a bond-fide concession to Unionist 
demands, since “it is one thing to resist the passing of a bad 
law, it is quite another thing to fight for the immediate 
repeal of a law which has just been passed.” All that can bo 
done to prevent the passing of the Bill must be done not later 
than the first week in June. The Government having refused 
an appeal to the people, only one road of safety remains :— 

«The Peers must delay the passing of the Bill for as long as 
they can. It cannot be passed before the middle of June, its 
progress. may possibly be arrested till about the end of July. 
Every Unionist, or rather every patriot, high and low, should 

raise the ery far and wide for a dissolution, or, should the Govern- 

ment prefer it, then for a Referendum. There is no exertion 
which it is not worth making, and no risk which it is not worth 
ing, to avert the dangers with which the country is menaced.” 

running, 5 
—Brigadier-General F. G. Stone discusses the problem from 
the point of view of the rights of Ulster as a belligerent and 
the position of the Army in the event of civil war. He 
reminds ne of Lord Wolseley’s warning that Home Rule in 
Ireland would be the destruction of the British Army, and 
doubts whether any Government, however blinded by 
partisanship or lust of power, “would actually employ the 
Forces of the Crown to bring a province into subjection, 
which had every moral and popular sanction to be regarded 
as a belligerent, and with whose cause the vast majority of 
the Army are notoriously in sympathy.” But if the Govern- 
ment persist in the determination to use force to bring Ulster 
into line, we may be faced with a situation sufficiently pre- 
sented by the warning of Clode, the author of Military Forces 
of the Crown :— 

“ As the power and authority of the Crown at any time becomes 
weakened or destroyed, that of an Armed force over the Commons 
asan Elective Assembly must, in a less or greater degree, prevail, 
and the result of any direct or actual contest between Powers so 
unequal must inevitably be the same as that which the history of 
the Commonwealth records of the contest between the Army and 
the Parliament of England.” 

—Professor Spenser Wilkinson, in discussing “ The Nature 

and Conditions of Peace,” begins by referring to the works of 

Dr. Ward, the present Master of Peterhouse, and the German 
jurist, von Holtzendorff, but, after a sketch of what he calls 

the natural history of peace, is mainly concerned with the 
doctrines expounded by Mr. Norman Angell. Professor 

Wilkinson admits that Mr. Angell’s observation of the evolution 
of society in finance, trade, the interdependence of nations, and 
the relations of rich and poor, is not inaccurate, but rejects his 
main deduction—that it has become a physical impossibility 
to benefit by military conquest—and denies that war is usually 
waged for sordid ends. Professor Wilkinson holds, further, 
that the disputes which have usually led to wars have seldom 
been of a nature which admitted of their submission to 
arbitration. They have arisen in consequence of changes due 
to the processes of growth and decay, or rather of unequal 
growth, among members of a system of States. The effect 
of growth is an expansion and increase of power: the growing 
State is necessarily expansive and aggressive. Hence his 
conclusion that peace cannot rationally be the object of 
policy :— 

“The function of a State or nation is to maintain domestic peave 
by the agency of law, and in its intercourse with other States 
er nations to affirm its conception of a good life, of justice or 
righteousness. Its great aim may be said to be its own efficiency, 
and if, by the action of another State, that is threatened, the 
danger must be averted. When that can be effected peaceably, 
there is no real opposition of purposes; when it cannot, peace is 
to be had only by humiliation. Thus the condition of human life, 
for the State as for the individual, involves the perpetual possi- 
bility of a choice between the sacrifice of life and the sacrifice ot 
what makes life worth living.” 


—Miss A. M. Cole needs no introduction to the readers of the | of Ireland in population and wealth since the Union, omitting 


Spectator, and her article on the traffic in worn-out English 
horses—the outcome of three years’ close observation—is an 
irresistible argument for legislative intervention in the 
interest, not merelyof humanity, but of national prestige. 
We have only space for one quotation. Miss Cole describes 
how she saw a cart-horse at Ghent the other day with a 
bleeding wound on an immensely swelled hock :— 

“A Belgian, his face red with indignation, looked at it and 
shouted ‘Les Anglais sont les gens sales: les gens dégoitants.’ 
My companion (a Belgian) tried to silence him for my sake, but I 
said, ‘Let him tell the truth,’ for he spoke of the English who 


neglect their horses at home and sell them, to what fate they 
neither know nor care, abroad.” 





We may also notice Sir Harry Johnston's vivacious tirade 
against the tyranny of alcohol, and Mr. John Harris’s plea 
for a readjustment of the Anglo-French Convention which has 
led to the present impasse in the New Hebrides, 

Earl Percy, writing on “The True Doctrine of National 
Defence” in the National Review, enumerates the factors 
which have produced national solidarity in Germany, amongst 
which he attaches special importance to universal service. 
But he also lays stress on the educative influence of 
the historians and of national celebrations. After sum- 
marizing the events of the last few years, Earl Percy 
affirms that the German people are reconciled to war; that, 
once convinced that it is inevitable, they will demand the 
full fruits of victory; and that the organization of public 
opinion to this end has proceeded steadily on the lines laid 
down by Clausewitz. He forecasts the situation which would 
arise on the outbreak of another war with France, and dis- 
cusses the attitude which Great Britain ought to assume. 
His view is somewhat pessimistic, but he is not without the 
hope of a national reaction against the tyranny of ignorant 
fanaticism and mistaken idealism, and of an awakening to the 
truth that only by strenuous preparation and national sacrifice 
can we avert national disaster. Under the heading “ The 
Eclipse of Ananias,” “A Simple Tory” compiles a useful 
anthology of Mr. Lloyd George’s deviations from the 
exactness of statement which he urged the Welsh Sunday- 
school children to adopt as one of their mottoes in life. 
Mr. Maurice Low in his montbly review of “ American Affairs’ 
criticizes the inefficacy of Mr. Wilson’s non-recognition policy 
in Mexico, while admitting that on the Panama question he 
has shown courage, statesmanship, and shrewd political 
leadership. As regards Mexico, Mr. Low declares that the 
murder of Mr. Benton has done more than anything else to con- 
vince the American public of the unfitness of the revolutionists 
to assume charge of the Government of Mexico, and of the 
impossibility of peace being restored to the country unless 
the United States intervenes and takes control. Mr. Aubrey 
Bell has an excellent article on “ Portugal and the Republie,” 
welcoming the amnesty and other conciliatory acta of the 
Government, and appealing to the Royalists and foreign opinion 
to do the right thing in their turn by giving the Republica fair 
chance to pursue the moderate policy thus initiated. The next 
few years will show whether the Republic is capable of continued 
moderation, or, by relapsing into Jacobinism, will “lose its 
second great opportunity of obtaining the confidence, not only 
of Europe, but of the Portuguese provinces.” Mr. Bell frankly 
admits his belief that the more rope the Republic is given the 
sooner it is likely to hang itself with its own hands. None 
the less, he is firmly convinced that a great respors bility will 
rest on those, either Royalist or Radical, who, by Jucobinism 
or conspiracy, hamper the quiet ordering of affairs. We 
may also notice an illuminating article on “The Art of 
Biography” by Sir E. T. Cook, himself a master of that 
difficult art ; Mr. Robert Palmer’s informing and sympatheti¢ 
paper on the new rules for extending, facilitating, and 
cheapening the procedure governing the suits of poor persons 
in the High Court; and Mr, Harold Russell’s interesting 
essay on one of the most widely distributed and generally 
detested insects in the world. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, 
M.P., discusses the fortunes of Home Rule and Ulster from 
the standpoint of a moderate Liberal. Although professing his 
firm belief in Home Rule asa sovereign remedy for discontent, 
and a legitimate means of satisfying national sentiment, he 

















weakens his case by disputable statements and damaging 
admissions, For example, he speaks of the marked decline 
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to mention that of late years the decline in population has 
been checked, while the prosperity of the country has greatly 
increased. But at the present juncture the admissions are of 
greater significance, and foremost amongst these is the 
writer's advocacy of the removal of the time-limit——Dr. 
Baty’s paper on “The Mexican Question” is one of the most 
damaging criticisms of President Wilson’s “wait and see” 
policy that we have yet read. He does not for a moment 
doubt the President’s honesty. But “ American business men 
and politicians who are in search of dollars have a way of 
securing their ends without rendering them too patent to 
Presidents.” He reminds us that the United States in 1912 
interfered by open force alike in Nicaragua and Honduras to 
obtain her own ends and in opposition (in the Honduras 
case) to the Supreme Court of the country. The best 
explanation of the United States attitude, according to Dr. 
Baty, is psychological :— 

“It lies in the seductive success which Taft’s Foreign Minister, 

Knox, had in 1909-1912 in Nicaragua. He dictated to Nicaragua 
who was to be her President. He secured the resignation and 
flight of Zelaya. He sent United States troops into Nicaragua in 
support of his creature, President Diaz, to crush the revolt of 
General Mena. He repeated, in fact, the process by which 
Britain made herself supreme in Malaya, and by which Roosevelt 
took Panama; the simple expedient of encouraging revolution. 
The stronger Power sets up its own nominee on the throne, and 
then supports him as the established Government on the terms 
that he does as he is told—whether in the matter of providing 
ironclads or canal concessions, For the first time in American 
history, in 1912, United States troops fought side by side with 
those of a Latin-American President to crush his rival. Having 
so comfortably ‘eliminated’ Mena (in their appealing phrase), at 
the cost of only four marines sacrificed to make an Imperial 
reputation, it was not unnatural that the Washington State 
Department should regard as equally natural and obvious the 
‘elimination’ of Huerta.” 
Much as Mr. Maurice Low argues in the National Review 
Dr. Baty holds that the Benton incident showed in a lurid 
flash what kind of Constitutional opposition the United States 
was supporting. “It united Mexico in defiance of Washing- 
ton interference. It demonstrated the sanity and balance of 
the European States, as shown in their recognition of Huerta.” 
In conclusion, Dr. Baty outlines a possible scheme for settle- 
ment on the basis of the independence of the North-West of 
Mexico—Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango—where the “ Con- 
stitutionalists ” are localized——-Dr. Poutsma, one of the 
deported Labour leaders, writes a short paper on the “ Labour 
Struggles in South Africa.” Dr. Poutsma declares that it was 
all along his earnest desire to establish a friendly relationship 
between the Government, the Administration, and the men, 
and ascribes all the trouble to the weakness of the Minister 
of Railways and the drastic and illegal action of the Govern- 
ment, He ends by asserting that he was banished by Mr. 
Smuts for no other reason than that he was his political 
opponent, and would have bad a walk-over in his constituency 
at the next election——Mr. Francis McCullagh draws a 
curious picture of the Ulster Catholics. According to him, 
they will make every sacrifice for a son who wants to become 
a priest, but will do nothing at all if he is thinking of the 
Bar or “some other learned but unsanctified profession,” 
e.g., medicine or engineering. Mr. McCullagh ascribes this 
timidity of Ulster Catholics, not to racial inferiority, but to 
the long religious persecutions which they passed througb. 
“A conquered people tends inevitably to acquire the servile 
vices of cringing and secrecy. The conquerors tend to acquire 
the abrupt and masterful manner of the slave-driver.” So he 
compares the Orangeman to the Turk and the Ulster Catholic 
to the Bulgarian, and quotes Mr. Lloyd George to confirm the 
comparison. Lastly, he notes that the Catholic farmer, while 
carefully protecting the faith of a son who seems to be marked 
out for a studious life, only exercises this care so long as the 
lad’s future is understood to lie in his own country or in Great 
Britain. “ When he is intended for America, the carelessness 
of both father and mother is amazing ”—owing, apparently, to 
a blind trust in the ameliorating powers of distant climes. 
However, Mr. McCullagh hears that the Catholic clergy now 
oppose emigration owing to the fact that the emigrants or their 
children are frequently lost to the Church. 

The Fortnightly makes a brave attempt in the article by 
“Philalethes” to keep abreast of the crisis, but has, of 
course, been left behind by the quick-changing scenes. As a 
comment on Mr, Asquith’s policy of leaving everything to be 
settled at a future time, Burke’s words are quoted: “It is 








i OS 
better to do early and from foresight that which we ma 

: : Y be 
obliged to do from necessity at last.”—Mr, Legge writes 
disappointing article on “The Personality of Sir Edwan 
Carson,” which gives very little insight into the character of 
one who is now playing so important a part, and degenerates 
into irrelevant anecdotes of the Irish Bar. Mr. J. Daven. 
port Whelpley states very ably and conclusively the diff. 
culty, or rather impossibility, of coercing Mexico. To begin 
with, any military action on the part of the United States 
would bring all the factions warring in Mexico into ling 
against the common enemy, with the incidental destruction 
of all foreigners and their property. Not only is the area of 
the country vast—it is as big as France and Germany together 
—but parts in the North-West are inhabited by cannibals, and 
generally the population is savage and intractable. The ideg 
of the inhabitants expressing their wishes by means of 
elections is absurd. There never has been a republic in the 
true sense of the word, but only a series of dictators who held 
power by means of an army and an unscrupulous secret police, 
Why President Wilson should have thought he conlj 
influence events by giving good advice remains a mystery, 
——tThe article by Mr. S. M. Mitra on the past hundpej 
years in India is an interesting and temperate survey by 
a native of that country, whose attitude is indicated jg 
the statement that “the continuance of British rule jp 
India was in 1913, as in 1813, the only practicable Jing 
for the future, and will be at least for another century ; 
it should be supported by every well-wisher of India.” 
It is pleasant to find a native gentleman, writing in ay 
English review, paying a tribute to the famine policy of the 
Government, instead of repeating the accusation we so often 
hear that famine itself is the work of the Government. Mr. 
Mitra is so anxious to recognize the good side of British rule 
that what he says about native unrest is worth careful attention, 
For one thing, we are told that the reason why there is no unrest 
and sedition in the Native States is because “ it is the warm and 
noble ring of the voice of psychology in the administration of 
the Native States that frees them from anarchical conspiracy.” 
To this point the writer constantly returns. “ Would it not, then,” 
he asks, “be betterfor British statesmen to know the mind 
of the Indian millions, to realize that the forces of political 
economy are weak when compared with the forces of psycho- 
logy, and that in awakening a sense of loyalty mere material 
advantages are as nothing compared to a feeling of hearty 
sympathy with their rulers ?” 

The first article in Blackwood is a graphic account of Red 
Cross work in Bulgaria written by a lady surgeon. After a 
long journey in ox-waggons Kirk Kilisse was reached, and 
here in empty houses a small hospital was established under 
the charge of the Women’s Sick and Wounded Convoy Corps. 
The story does not differ from those of others who did the 
same service under the terrible conditions of war. The writer 
notes the wonderful manner in which wounds healed, even 
after the long neglect consequent upon the imperfect 
ambulance arrangements. The Bulgarian peasants and 
shepherds seem to have endeared themselves to their 
doctors and nurses. The same may be said of the 
orderlies, who, by their faithfulness and devotion, came to 
be known as “the dogs.” “There they were, trotting 
after us all day long and sleeping outside our bedroom 
doors at night.”———Professor C. Oman contributes an account 
of the Cato Street conspiracy, and shows us what kind of 
man was Thistlewood, who organized the plot to murder the 
whole Cabinet while at dinner. He was soaked in the rhetoric of 
the Jacobins, and proposed to use their methods of massacre to 
carry out his ideas. For some time Thistlewood worked to col- 
lect a band of desperate men who would follow him, but only 
succeeded in doing this by including starving desperadoes who 
had no political ideas whatever. The end was brought about 
by the mistake made in approaching an honest man and trying 
to induce him to engage in the conspiracy. He refused, and 
warned the police. The trial of the plotters seems to have 
been fairly conducted, and only those who were primarily 
responsible were put to death. One man was pardoned, it being 
proved that he only entered into relations with Thistlewood on 
the day of arrest on promise of food, and knew nothing of what 
was being done.——Mr. Douglas Browne tells the story of the 
wreck of one of Vernon's fleet on a coral island in 1742. The 
‘Tyger’ had been detached for special work from the rest of 
the fleet near Cuba, and while cruising in waters which wer 
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opfamiliar was wrecked. The crew when they bad landed— 
there was DO loss—according to the Captain, F entertained 
some odd notions of being discharged from duty. They seem, 
however, to have been easily convinced of their mistake, and 
set to work, not only to build huts and carry out what might 
be called Robinson Crusoe drill, but also to land guns and 
make a battery in case of the by no means improbable 
event of an attack by the Spanish. The escape at last 
came in a curious way. A party started off to obtain help ina 
barge, and fell in on their way with an abandoned 
sloop, one which had spoken to the ‘Tyger’ the day 
before the wreck. By means of this sloop and a schooner, 
the whole crew reached Jamaica. Under the title of 
“Night Thieves” Mr. R. T. Coryndon gives a grim account of 
the ways of the hyaena. This creature is a strange mixture 
of boldness and fear; “he will walk with a brazen impu- 
dence that a lion cannot equal right up to the fires of a 
noisy camp and take a lump of meat from within ten feet 
of a lighted lantern, but he will turn tail without any delay 
and without shame if a native driver runs at him with a 
waggon whip.” At the same time, he is strong enough to 
kill a donkey or a full-grown cow. 

A timely article in the United Service Magazine for April is 
“The National Reserve: its Classification and Local Adminis- 
tration,” by Colonel H. Simpson. We are sorry to note that 
it is Colonel Simpson’s opinion that conditions of apathy and 
dissatisfaction are setting in amongst the members of the 
National Reserve. We hope and believe that he is wrong in 
his diagnosis, but holding such views he is, of course, right 
to make suggestions for improvement Practically, his 
suggestions do not differ much from those lately sanctioned 
by the Army Council. The General Service section within 
his Class I. which he proposes would be very like the present 
Class I. He suggests, however, that the men should have a 
retaining fee of Ll each. We must confess to feeling very 
great doubt in regard to this. If the men are to be obtained, 
not on patriotic grounds, but on grounds of pay, they are 
certainly worth a great deal more than £la year. For our- 
selves, we would rather rely entirely upon their patriotism 
unless an adequate sum, such, for instance, as a retaining-fee 
of £2 a quarter, could be paid tothem. Far rather than give 
the men £1 a year, we would give a good khaki uniform, 
exactly similar to that worn by the infantry soldier on active 
service, to every man either in Class I. or Class II. of the 
Reserve as at present organized. “The Navy and Welling- 
ton’s Army,” which is the fourteenth part of a series, continues 
to have a great deal of very interesting stuff in it. Here is a 
story of the Duke of Wellington’s resourcefulness and love of 
detail which is well worth quoting :— 

“The Chief Engineer having reported a shortage of planking 
for the roadway, Lord W. replied, ‘No, there are all your plat- 
forms for the batteries: cut them up.’ ‘Then when we begin the 
siege, what is to be done?’ ‘Oh, work your guns in the sand 
until you can make new ones out of the pine-woods near Bayonne.’ 
And the platforms were cut up accordingly.” 











FICTION. 





BARBARA LYNN.® 
In his article on “The Tyranny of Alcohol” in the new 
Nineteenth Century, Sir Harry Johnston enumerates the 
tyrannies from which we have suffered in the last half 
century: “The tyranny of the crinoline and the petticoat, of 
the tall silk hat, of hair-oil and pomatum [which, by the 
way, he is very wrong in imagining to be overpast], the 
tyranny of uninteresting ball games, &c.” Sir Harry John- 
ston’s list is far from complete, and he might have added to 
it the tyranny of certain conventions of fiction, amongst 
which none is perhaps more fatiguing and oppressive than the 
tyranny of modernity. The paths of escape lie open on every 
side, but there are few who can pursue them with success. 
“Tusherie” is, in its way, quite as afflicting as the laborious 
portraiture of week-end pleasure-hunters; and the squalid 
outpourings of suburban Rousseaus are even worse. ‘T'o those 
who live in crowds, isolation and wide spaces bring a pecu- 
liarly welcome refreshment, and next to the real thing, 
books which convey this sense are the best of rest-cures. 
In this beneficent category Miss Jenkinson’s new novel, 








* Barbara Lynn: a Tale of the Dales and Fells. By Emil Jenkinson. 
Loudon: Edward Arnold, (ej F 





Barbara Lynn, must be included. The scene is laid in West- 
morland a hundred years ago, but, except in so far as the date 
enables her to link the heroine’s great-grandmother with the 
events of the Forty-five, Miss Jenkinson is not concerned in the 
least to give us an accurate picture of the time or to connect 
her dalesmen with historic events or personages. We hear 
nothing of what is going on in London or on the Continent. 
The Oxford which fascinates but does not retain Peter 
Fleming is set before us in a guise differing little from the 
Oxford of 1914. It is enough for the author's purpose to 
represent her characters as less sophisticated than the 
people of to-day to eliminate all ephemeral evidences of 
modernity rather than to multiply evidences of her careful 
study of the records of the past. The result is in the main 
entirely successful; were it not for a casual reference, you 
could not tell whether the action took place fifty or two 
hundred years ago. ‘There is nothing old-fashioned about 
the style or the presentation, simply because the element of 
fashion does not enter into the picture at all. 

Miss Jenkinson rightly calls her book a story of the 
dales and fells. Though she is sparing of local colour and 
frugal in the use of dialect, compared with some of our 
parochial and particularist romancers, the spirit of place 
dominates the whole story. To her, as to her heroine, the 
hills and crags and becks are friends, sometimes enemies, 
each endowed with a personality of its own, and the 
spell exerted on those who live among them is so potent 
that only one of the characters engaged quits the scene, 
and then only under compulsion. Barbara Lynn, who 
lives with her sister Lucy and her old great-grandmother at 
Greystones Farm, is a Homeric figure, a Nausicaa of the 
fells, spending most of her time alone herding sheep and 
kine, a gentle giantess with a passion for study and a strong 
bent towards mysticism and Nature-worship. Barbara is the 
heroine of the story, but the central figure is her bedridden 
great-grandmother, a grim, sardonic, iron-willed nonagenarian, 
who lives in the memories of her stormy youth, yet clings to 
life and her hoarded wealth, and tyrannizes over her descen- 
dants. As a young bride she had vainly sheltered her former 
lover in her husband’s house and seen him shot by the King’s 
soldiers. Now, in extreme old age, having outlived all her 
descendants but her two great-granddaughters, she delays 
her consent to the marriage of the younger girl until the suitor 
—the grandson of the old woman’s lover—is on the point of 
robbing her hoard. Detected and disgraced, Joel Hart leaves 
Boar Dale for the New World, and Lucy marries the miller's 
son, a young man who has been to Oxford, but prefers school- 
mastering in his native village to a promising appointment in 
India. The marriage turns out ill, for Lucy has no mind and 
is unable to sympathize with her husband. Joel returns and 
makes love to her, while Peter discovers, all too late, that 
Barbara is his true affinity. When a domestic catastrophe is 
inevitable, Joel is once more eliminated by an opportune ill- 
ness—the result of a wrestling match—while Barbara and the 
old great-grandmother perish in a storm which loosens the 
crags above the old farmhouse and buries them both in the 
ruins. 

The minor characters, notably the old hind, Jan Straw, and 
Timothy Hadwin, herbalist and astrologer, add to the interest 
of the story; but the lack, not merely of a hero, but of a 
strong male character, impairs the balance of the story. The 
miller’s son does nothing to justify the author’s glowing 
description of his fine qualities, while the would-be villain, 
though constantly on the verge of violence and crime, is foiled by 
his own irresoluteness. Virtue triumphs more by good luck 
than management, and in the contrivance and management of 
incident Miss Jenkinson does not escape artificiality. Yet the 
book has breadth of outlook, dignity, and a fine sense of the 
effect of nature and surroundings on character. 





Initiation. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—For once the antagonism between the Anglican 
and the Roman Catholic Churches in England is not the 
principal theme of Monsignor Benson's novel. Indeed, the 
“initiation” of the title might well be experienced by a 
member of the English Church, as it involves no dogma, only 
indulgence in a slightly mystical form of superstition. And 
here it may be observed that “superstition” is not used in a 
derogatory sense, but simply as meaning the whispered 
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messages, half heard by human beings, from that world which 
lies beyond the world of sense. The failure in the book is 
the figure of the heroine, Enid Bessington, wko, except on the 
explanation that she is actually insane, is in her bad moments 
quite too madly disagreeable to be credible. It is also doubtful 
whether anyone suffering from a sensitive egotism amounting 
to mania could look as beautiful as Monsignor Benson 
represents his heroine. It is, however, perhaps a mistake 
to speak of Enid as the heroine of the book. She is only 
the heroine in the sense of being the woman with whom the 
hero, Sir Nevill Fanning, is in love. The real heroine is 
his Aunt Anna, who keeps house for her nephew at Hartley, 
his delightful old home in the country. It is Aunt Anna 
who has all the premonitions of disaster at the beginning of 
Sir Nevill’s seemingly most prosperous engagement, and it is 
her hand which later smooths his path, and as far as possible 
softens the terrors of the fate which lies before him. For the 
initiation of Sir Nevill Fanning into the meaning of existence 
is the initiation of pain and sorrow; his engagement is broken 
off, and when he is just recovering his interest in life he is 
suddenly stricken with a mortal disease. The book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting, especially for people who like a drama 
of the spirit rather than a drama of action. It is made 
alive by the faithfulness of the pictures of modern life 
in which the story is set, for the characters, with the exception 
of Enid Bessington, are real human beings whom it is possible 
both to believe in and thoroughly to like. Monsignor Benson 
is more engrossing in this type of book than in his his- 
torical romances, which are so highly coloured by partisan- 
ship that they inevitably raise a feeling of intense resentment 
in the minds of Protestant readers. 

A Lady of Leisure. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 63.)—Miss Sidgwick’s new book at first makes 
one feel like a mere acquaintance present at an intimate 
family gathering; we are interested in what the people 
say, but we cannot, without some difficulty and quick in- 
sight, understand all the allusions. They talk to each 
other, never to the gallery. For this reason, if for no other, 
the story has a claim to be read twice. Towards the end our 
acquaintance develops into knowledge, and we know enough 
of the characters to be conversant with all their affairs. And 
from the beginning we always wanted to be friends with that 
family: each member of it has individuality, but among them 
there is not one caricature, for Miss Sidgwick’s restraint in 
the drawing of character is too well known to need comment; 
she is never content to make use of a “type,” and even her 
chauffeur is a man, nct a stage super. Indeed, there is scarcely 
an improbability in the whole narrative, unless it be the central 
fact of Violet’s marriage to Charles; that Violet, with her 
independence, her fine, generous tact, her charming brilliancy, 
should marry a man with no brains and little character to 
recommend him, is almost incredible. Although it is doubt- 
ful whether a book of so little weight will do much either to 
make or to mar the author’s reputation, it is a further and 
delightful proof of Miss Sidgwick’s power as a writer of 
fiction. 

READABLE Novets.—A Roman Picture. By Paul Waine- 
man. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An exceedingly romantic and 
somewhat obvious love story, in a setting of modern Rome. 
—The Word of Teregor. By Guy Ridley. (J. Nisbet and 
Co. 2s. net.)—These fanciful tales of the trees, of their 
coming and their loves, and of their relationships to man, are 
written with delicate imagination. Oh, Mr. Bidgood! By 
Peter Blundell. (John Lane. 6s8.)—Humour of a quality 
which we associate with Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s nautical stories is 
here abundantly present, and is deftly mingled with thrilling 
adventure. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


The Evidence for Communication with the Dead. 


By Anna 
Hude. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Continuity. By 
Sir Oliver Lodge. (J. M. Dent and Sons. Is. net.)—In his 
Presidential Address to the British Association Sir Oliver 
Lodge deliberately states that facts already obtained convince 





him “that memory and affection are not limited to th 
association with matter by which alone they can manif ~ 
themselves here and now, and that personality persists be 4 
bodily death.” This much-discussed assertion must, of a — 
be taken as merely a personal expression of opinion, based ae 
intimate acquaintance with the work in question, and fortifiea 
by a lifelong habit of weighing scientifie evidence in th 
laboratory. Mrs. Hude’s deeply interesting and dispassionats 
examination of the attempts made to establish communication 
with the spirits of Myers, Gurney, Hodgson, « George 
Pelham,” and others presents the case very clearly. We pre 
whether any reader unbiassed by personal experiences will 
accept Sir Oliver Lodge’s conclusion as proved by the evidence 
here set forth. But psychical research is unquestionably on 
the track of some hitherto unknown force or faculty, which ig 
well deserving of further investigation, even if we must stil) 
regard the student as only stretching out his arms for soma 
thing beyond this life, 
“Tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 


The Power of Ideals in American History. By Ephraim D, 
Adams. (Yale University Press. $1:15 net.)—The motto of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, in which Dr. Adams js 
Professor of History, is “Die Luft der Freiheit weht”—the 
wind of freedom is blowing. The chief reproach brought 
against the United States as a political organism has been 
that this wind blew too much as it listed—that the attempts 
made to harness it to useful service generally resulted in 
driving machinery for grinding the axe of the capitalist. Of 
late years the American Universities have devoted themselves 
with high seriousness to training their students in a sense of 
their duties towards the nation. Dr. Adams’s able book is 
the outcome of a Yale foundation in this spirit—the Dodge 
Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. He success. 
fully aims at disproving the contention that, throughout 
American history, economic interests alone have determined 
political action. Social and Economic Forces in American 
History. (Harper and Brothers. 6s. net.)—A_ series of 
chapters from Dr. A. B. Hart’s encyclopaedic history of The 
American Nation, in which various authors trace the social and 
economic development of the United States. 


John Bull, Limited. By G. W. Hills. (Philadelphia, 
2s. 6d.) —This “fragmentary record of a pleasant sojourn in 
Albion” was written to please the author’s daughter, to whom 
—as “the only girl on earth”—it is dedicated. Mr. Hills 
does not much care for the English, who seem, indeed, to have 
frequently indulged in the pastime known as “ pulling his 
leg’’—not altogether an unfair return for the somewhat boy- 
ish practical jokes in which he boasts of indulging at their 
expense. It was certainly a score for the jester who made him 
believe in all earnestness that Lord Roberts's plan of campaign 
in the Boer War was drawn up by “ German military experts” 
and presented to us by the Kaiser! A great deal of Mr. 
Hills’s criticism of English habits is based on no better 
information than this. But he is sometimes suggestive, and 
not infrequently amusing. 


The Myths of Mexico and Peru. By Lewis Spence. (G. G. 
Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Macaulay tells us of a French 
writer who published a grave history of a particular period, 
and then supplemented it by a novel, in which he set forth 
the manners of the time. A somewhat similar division of 
labour has been practised by Mr. Spence, who has already 
written an account of ancient Mexican civilization in which 
“all tradition is eliminated,” and who now gives us a volume 
mainly consisting of the traditional element. He is a well- 
known authority on American mythology and archaeology, 
and his contribution to“ The Myths Series” is all the more 
interesting because it deals with a large group of legends 
which are unfamiliar to the English reader, and which have 
almost certainly developed without any influence from Aryan 
or Semitic stocks. Mr. Spence’s work is of great value to the 
folk-lorist, who can here study the mythopoeic faculty at work 
in an isolated environment. It will also entertain the reader 
in search of amusement, for Mr. Spence tells the Mexican and 
Peruvian legends in a most readable fashion. 


Catalogue of the London Library. By C. T. Hagberg 
Wright and C. J. Purnell. 2 vols. (London Library. 63s) 
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a 
How fast the making of books increases as the years 


on! That is the first thought which occurs to one in 
= dling the new catalogue of that meritorious institution 
a London Library. The last catalogue, published in 1903, 
was contained in a single volume of 1,626 pages. The 
portly tomes now before us contain over 2,700 pages. But 
the acquisitions of the last decade, which now bring up the 
total of the Library's possessions to over a quarter of a 
million volumes, do not entirely consist of new publications. 
The London Library was instituted as a happy mean between 
Mudie’s and the British Museum, and it still prides itself 
upon containing “a large proportion of old and valuable 
works not supplied by ordinary circulating libraries” which 
make it a great boon to the literary or historical student. 
Dr. Hagberg Wright's bibliographical attainments are so well 
known that it is needless to criticize his new catalogue, which 
is a model of what such works ought to be.-——The English 
Catalogue of Books for 1918. Edited by J. D. Stewart. 
(The Publishers’ Circular. 7s. 6d. net.)—This useful annual 
shows that 12,879 books were published in this country in 
1913—an increase of 312 on the total for 1912, and of 50 per 
cent. since 1904. Japan seems to issue three times as 
many—36,046 in 1908—but these figures include numerous 


ephemeral leaflets. 





The Cinematograph Act, 1909. By A. Humphrey Williams 
and Alfred Harris. (Stevens and Sons. 4s. net.)—This little 
volume discusses the Act section by section, and contains in 
an appendix some correspondence with the Home Office as to 
the meaning of the phrase “inflammable films,” the regula- 
tions made under the Act, and other cognate legislation. It 
should prove a useful handbook to all who are concerned 
with the subject, whether their interest be commercial or 
administrative. 





New Eprrions.—Bohn'’s Popular Library. (G. Bell and 
Sons. ls. net per vol.)}—Bohn has long been a household 
word; Carlyle described his series as “the usefullest thing I 
know.” Moving with the times, Messrs. Bell have now 
reduced the price to the nimble shilling, and have issued 
sixty well-printed volumes, which compare favourably in all 
respects with any reprints now on the market. Among the 
latest volumes we may mention such excellent books as 
Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger Son, Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, Poushkin’s Prose Tales, Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan, 
Miss Swanwick’s Faust, and the poems of Blake and Vaughan. 
— Collection Nelson. (T. Nelson and Sons. Is. net per vol.) 
—Amongst the new volumes of this admirable enterprise we 
note Dumas’s Vingt Ans Apris, Balzac’s Chouans, and M. 
Hanotaux's La France en 1614. In their Edition Lutetia the 
same publishers give us a most scholarly edition of Pascal's 
Pensées and the first volumes of Racine and Amyot’s Vies de 
Plutargue, with introductions by M. Emile Faguet. Collection 
Gallia. (J. M. Dent and Sons. Ils. net per vol.)\—We have 
received the second eight volumes of this estimable series, 
which include Balzac’s Pére Goriot, La Fontaine's Fables, 
Nodier's Contes Fantastiques, and M. Emile Faguet’s Petite 
Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. Honoré de Balzac. By 
Mary F. Sandars. (Stanley Paul and Co. 5s, net.)—This 
new edition of Miss Sandars’s excellent Life of Balzac is 
equipped with a new introduction, in which Mr. W. L. 
Courtney explains the author of the Comédie Humaine. 
Philips’ Chamber of Commerce Atlas. (G. Philip and Son. 
6s. net..—A second edition of this very able presentation in 
graphic form of “the present economic conditions of the 
Globe.”—Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han. By Lieut.- 
Colonel James Tod. 2 vols. (G. Routledge and Sons. 10s. 
net.)\—'l'od’s classical narrative of the chivalrous annals of 
Rajputana has long been out of print, and the original edition 
costs £20. We are grateful to Mr. Douglas Sladen for 
persuading the Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar to share the cost 
of its republication in this cheap and welcome form. The 
Christian Year, Lyra Innocentium, and other Poems. By 
John Keble. (Humphrey Milford. 1s. 6d.)—A well-printed 
edition of Keble’s religious and secular verse. The Mutiny 
of the ‘Bounty.’ By Sir John Barrow. (Same publisher. 
1s. net.)—Sir Cyprian Bridge writes an admirable introduction 
to this “ horrible tragedy and intensely interesting romance.” 
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LIBERTY 

ppeers FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Parig, 


FOR 
FURNISHING 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on iou. Is an eflicient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking, 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and 11a 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY — 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may 
be due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory and 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most offective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to 
anyone troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day I 
received your sample box I had a most virulent attack, but one 
lozenge removed the disagreeablo symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony 
of mine is of any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 

Boxes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and ds. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 
of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
1813. WATFORD. 1914. 
For FATHERLESS CHILDREN of the NECESSITOUS 
MIDDLE CLASS from all parts of the British Empire, 
SIR ROBERT BALFOUR, BART., M.P., 
will Preside at the 
10ist ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER 
in Aid of the FUNDS of the Charity on the 29th APRIL next. 








The names of friends willing to collect Subscriptions or otherwise promote 
this object will be gladly received. 

The Charity NEEDS £15,000 from volantary sources each year for the 
maintenance of its orphan family of nearly 5% boys and girls, Annual Sub- 
scriptions and Donations will be Gratefully Acknowledged. 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Treasurer and Chairman, 
HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office, 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................- &100,000,000, 


R a Y AL Total Funds + £19,031,200. 
FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


j 
| 
ED, HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMIT. | OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


—_>—— 


Adam (H. L.), Woman and Crime, 8vo ..(T. W. Laurie) net 
Ballenger (E. G.) and Elder (0. F.), Genito-Urinary Diseases, 8vo 
(Butterworth) net 
Bashford (H. H.), Vagabonds in Périgord, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Bassett (A. T.), The Life of the Rt. Hon. John Edward Ellis, M.P., 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Beard (C. A.), Contemporary American History, 1877-1915 (Macmillan) net 
Bécher (M.), Introduction to the Study of Integral Equations, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Bottome (P.), ® Broken Music,” cr 8V0..........0...c.00000.e000000-0(Hutehinson) 
Boulenger (G. A. and C. L.), Animal Life by the Sea-Shore ...(Newnes) net 
Boutroux {F). Natural Law in Science and Philosophy, 8vo......( »utt) net 
Brady (C. T.), The Fetters of Freedom, cr 8vo ............(Hurst & Blackett) 
Braun (E.), The New Tripoli and What I Saw in the Hinterland, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 
(I. Pitman) net 
..(Chapman & Hall) 
.. (H. Jenkins) 
..(Unwin) net 
(Maunsell) net 
pame> Oates) net 
ere 


Brown (F. H.), Clay Modelling for Juniors, 8vo 
Brown (V.). The Wonder- Worker, cr 8vo 
Buchanan (M.), Tania: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Burgess (F. W.), Chats on Old Copper and Brass, 8vo 
Burton (H. B.), Edlsyné, and other Poems, 8vo 
Cecilia (Mme.), From the Sepulchre to the Throne 
Cox (J. C.), Little Guide to Warwickshire, 18mo 
Doheny (M.), The Felon’s Track, cr 8vo ... 
Davies (H. H.), A Single Man: a Comedy, 
Davies (H. H.), Lady Epping’s Lawsuit: a C 
Davies (H. H.), The Mollusc: a Comedy, cr 8vo...... 
Day (H. C.), Catholic Democracy, cr 8vo 
Ekblaw (K. J. T.), Farm Structures, cr 8vo ............ 
Everest (A. M.), Flowers from the Fatherland, er 8vo. 
Foster (Hon. G. E.), Canadian Addresses, cr 8vo .. 
Freshfield (D. W.), Hannibal Once More, 8vo 
Garnett (L. M. J.), Greece of the Hellenes, cr 8vo... , 
Graham (J. M.), The Land of the Lotus, cr Svo (Arrowsmith) net 
Gray (M. A.), The Towers of St. Nicholas, cr 8vo ......(Burns & Oates) net 
Haile (M.), An Elizabethan Cardinal: William Allen, 8vo Pitman) net 
Harding (Mrs. A.), A Daughter of Debate, er 8vo......... . W. Laurie) 
Jarintzoff (Mme, N.), Russia, the Country of Extremes, roy 8ro 
(Sidgwick & Jackeon) net 
Jastrow (M.), Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 8vo........... (Unwin) net 
Jetfs (H.), Homes and Careers in Canada, cr 8vo ...............(J. Clarke) net 
Jones (W. J. P.), A Porfolio of 20 Original Lithographs of Egyptian 
Temples and Mosques, folio sennnashiuetiateistieana a ae 
Jourdan (G. V.), The Movement towards Catholic Reform in the Early 
16th Century, cr 8vo TE + hE 
Kales (A. M.), Unpopular Government in the United States, cr 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Kruhm (A.), The Home and Vegetable Garden, cr Svo . (K. Pau!) net 
Le Gallienne (R.), The Highway to Happiness, 8vo ..(T. W. Laurie) net 
Lyttelton (E.), The Cornerstone of Education, cr 8vo .... (Putnam) net 
Mann (J. J.), Round the World in a Motor Car, 8vo (Bell) net 
Masson (D.), Shakespeare Personally, cr 8vo...............(Smith & Elder) net 
McSwiney (T. J.), The Revolutionist : a Play, er 8vo (Maunsel) net 
Montessori (M.), Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook, 8vo . (Heinemann) net 
Mumford (A. H.), Hard Words, cr 8vo sestceeeeeeeeeeeeee( Pilgrim Press) net 
Murdoch (G.), Mistress Charity Godolphin, er 8vo...... -oee(J. Murray) 
Musgrove (C. D.), Holidays and How to Use Them (Arrowamith) net 
Naval and Military Essays, 8vo ...........................(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Newton (A. P.), The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 
Norton (R.), The Plunderer, cr 8V0 o.........ccccccseeeereeceeeee ....(Mills & Boon) 
Owen (D.), Ocean Trade and Shipping, 8vo............(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Paine (W. W.), Commentary on the Canadian Law of Simple Contracts, 
Parsons (H,. F.), Isolation Hospitals, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Philips (F. C. and R. T.), Judas the Woman, cr 8vo........ ‘ (Nash) 
Prince (M.), The Unconscious, cr 8V0 ............c66cee.0eeeees00e-(Maemillan) net 
Queux (W. Le), The Maker of Secrets, cr 8vo...... » (Ward & Lock) 
Reid (W.), American and English Studies, 2 vols., 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Rhodes (K.), The Making of a Soul, cr 8vo ... ‘ ......(Hutehinson) 
Royal Auction Bridge Reviewed and Explained, by “* Badsworth,”’ 12mo 
(Putnam) net 
Rutherford (J. S.), The Seriousness of Life, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 
Savage (W. G.), Bacteriological Examination of Food and Water, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Shawcross (H. D.), Nature and the Idealist, er 8vo.....................(Low) net 
Sprague (E. H.), Hydraulics, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Stace (H.), Kicks and Ha'pence, cr 8vo ............ eosseseeeeee (Mills & Boon) 
Stigand (C. H.), Administration in Tropical Africa, 8vo ...(Constable) net 
Strindberg (A.), Plays, Vol. IV., cr 8v0..............6....00........(F. Palmer) net 
Waterhoure (G.), Literary Relations of England and Germany in the 
Wet Comtury, OVO ..........ccccoccccosrrssssscoscescosserecee(CamD. Univ. Press) net 
Watson (G.), Where Bonds are Loosed, cr 8vo........................(Duekworth) 
Westlake (H. F.), St. Margaret's, Westminster, 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) net 
Wilshere (A. M.) and Robb (D.), Analysis of the Law of Contracts and 
Torts, 8vo seseccesceeseeeeeseeee- (Sweet & Maxwell) 


--seseeseeee Heinemann) 
(Heath & Cranton) net 
-.see--.(Maomillan) net 
(E. Macdonald) net 
.(H., Jenkins) net 
...(E, Arnold) net 
..(I, Pitman) net 
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'TINHE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


| of a British University. 


ly 





[April 4, 1914, 


ry.O PURCHASERS OF HIGH CLASS PRE 

A. SCHOOLS.—Oxford and Cambridge men wishing to Purch P. 
SCHOOLS or PARTNERSHIPS are invited to apply to Messrs NEED Sound 
BULL, 199 PICCADILLY, wo have several bona fide investments wh ES and 
canrecommend. No Commission to purchasers, ich they 


— ae 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, _ 


i hie UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOO,L 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


RATHBONE CHAIR OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
The Council invite applications for this Chair, Salary £600. Duti 
commence Ist October, 1914. Applications, together with ‘the names wa hed 
persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve copies of testin : 
should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 11th May, 1914 ee 
particulars ~eeeens conditions and duties may be had on a] ieee 
Assistance will be provided, Women are eligible for any off, ication, 
University. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar” 


yp NBuRGH MERCHANT COMPANY SOHOOLS 
EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 








HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, 


Owing to the approaching retiral of the present Head, 
Company Education Board invite applications for the veition of aaa 
MISTRESS at the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, one of the Endous Seconda 
Schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. The yoarly salary has | 
fixed at £550. Candidates must not be over 40 years of age, and must have tak 
honours at a British University. The successful applicant will enter on fall 
duty on Ist October next, but is expected to assist in making the 
ments previous to the opening of the session. Applications, with testimonials 
(26 copies of each, which will not be returned), must be lodged with th 
SUBSCRIBER on or befor» 25th April. Applicants must state (1) professional 
training, (2) University training, (3) experience, (4) age, (5) present positio: 
= (6) whether accepted or eligible for the Scottish Teachers Superannuation 
Scheme. 

Candidates are specially requested not to call upon members of the Be 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. C. DRUMMOND 

26th March, 1914. Secretary. 

OF NATAL 
. require a SCIENCE MASTER for the Pietermaritzburg College, 
Candidates should be unmarried, under thirty years of age, and graduates 
They should have at least three years’ teaching 
experience in schools in Great Britain, They should be qualified to teach 
Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics, the first two subjects being essential 

‘The salary offered is £300, rising by annual increments of £20 to £400 a 


ear. 
The selected candidate is required to take up work in Natal as soon ag 


| possible. 
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Winged Anthology (The), 12mo ae (J. Richmond) net 
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NO DRUGS. 
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Sample and CALLARD & CO., 


Booklet free from 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


——————————>——————_—_———_—___SSS—__ 


NO DRASTIC DIET. 


80 Regent St., London, W. 


ORTH LANCS.—“LEIGHTON HALL,” CARN. 

FORTH.—TO LET, this well-appointed Mansion and Grounds, within 

—_ distance of Carnforth Junction Station. Has recently been a Boys’ School, 
an 


is es Bo 
HARBISON, HALL, & MOORE, Estate Agents, Lancaster. 





jally well adapted for such.—All particulars on application to 


@CHOOL.—FOR SALE. — Long-established BOYS’ 
SCHOOL in Edinburgh, Merchiston District, with Master's house 


containing accommodation specially suitable for boarders. 
Apply, ROBSON & McLEAN, W.S., 25 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 





Or COUNTRY HOUSE; garden, motor house; 44 guineas 


weekly, May 4 toend July. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath h.c, 
spot, near Frome and 


Lovely 
Bath.—Mrs. SERINE, 4 South Parks Road, Oxford, 





Applications should be sent as soon as possible in covers marked “C, 4” 
to The SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W, Scottish 
candidates shouldapply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8. 


YAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September next. Mixad 
Mathematics should bea strong subject, with practical work. She will be 
required to help with the Science work. Salary £130 a year (non-resident), or 
according to experience and qualifications.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of the undersigned, and should be returned on or before May 


15th, 1914 
County Hall, AUSTIN KEEN, M.A, 
Cambridge. Education Secretary. 


ype ssae coUunsgtTT COUNCIL, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. (Lond), 


ART MISTRESS required in September, able to undertake Art instruction 
and to correlate it with Handwork and other subjects ; also to give lectures on 
Architecture and the History of Art. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience in the 
organisation of Art work in large Secondary Schools for Girls. 
mA ‘ompleted applications must be received by first post on Monday, 27th April, 

914. 

Salary according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with appli- 
cation form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham. J. A. L. ROBSON, 

30th March, 1914. County Secretary for Higher Education. 


| ee DACCA TRAINING COLLEGE 
VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP, 


The Government of India require a VICE-PRINCIPAL for the TRAINING 
COLLEGE at DACCA in Bengal. 

Candidates should not be more than about 30 years of age, and should haves 
good Honours degree in Physics and Chemistry at a British University. 

The appointment will] be in the Indian Educational Service. The salary wil 
be _ae a month, rising by annual increments of Rs.50 a month to Bs.1,00a 
month, 

Applications should be sent in covers marked ‘‘C. A.,” to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish candidates should 
write to the Secretary, the Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 


8s.W. 

me selected candidate will be required to take up his duties in October, 

TJ UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for HISTORY throughout the School and 
ordinary Form Subjects. Salary £150 per annum. Application forms may b 
had from the undersigned upon the receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. Applications should be returned to me not later than Thursiay, 
April 9th.—_O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. 


SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRENTWOOD. 
REQUIRED, for Summer Term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, qualified te 
teach Geography (on modern lines) throughout the School, Junior English 
Subjects and Drill. Degree with Training or experience essential. Saliry £1 
to £120, according to qualifications.—Applications should be sent at once © 
F, W. BITTLES, Brentwood. 
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April 4, 1914] 


———EEIE ee — . 
Wiens for 2 years for Antigua, TUTOR (Lady 





preferre:l), for ONE BOY (13), with a view to preparing for London 
Matriculation, Physice and Chemistry jal subjects. Must be fond of 
Apply, Miss BEALES, City of London School for Girls, Carmelite 
E.C. i ae 
<7 INDERGARTEN MISTRESS required by July for 
Private Day and Boarding School, Ora: Free State, to take charge of 
ten and instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of Kinder- 

garten reaching; salary £65 Resident; passage paid. 


Mies MISTRESS required by July for Private Day 
iolin ; 
Messrs 





and Boarding School in the Orange Free State, to teach Piano and 
£80 Resident ; paesage wey For further particulars apply to 
 GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London ye 


a LECTURES, &o. 

Tf. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
~ , Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
fate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 


Cambridge Training ong. 

Q@) TRAINING COLLEGE for ee ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :-—STUDEN'S, Resident, 60-75 fe a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 

, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KIN DERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

ee Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 7 
—c OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
SECONDARY TRAINING BRANCH, 











Sarah Fielden Professor: J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
Director of the Department: Professor H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A, 
Tutor: Miss CAROLINE HERFORD, 


The year’s course in Theory and Practice, after graduation, begins on 
78th. Fee, £18 18s. 
At least four Graduate Bursaries, admitting to free tuition, will be awarded, 
tion to be sent in to Registrar before July Ist. 
are four Halls of Residence, two for men and two for women. 
Fartber particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


READING. 











ee COLLEGE, 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 
Wistase Hatt (Mer). St, Axprew’s Hatt (Women), 
Or, Parzicx’s Hatt (Men). Weserex Hatt (Women). 
Br, Georer’s Hoster (Women). 


The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, 
Horticulture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic and 
eher Technical Subjects. Students are prepared for London University 
Degrees and for College and other Diplomas and Certificates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND MUSIC. 

An Examination for one Major Open Scholarship in Science, of £69 per 
annum (open to men and women), two Wantage Scholarships in Arts, Science, 
@ Agriculture, each of £40 per annum (open to men), and one St. Andrew's 
Hall Scholarship in Arts or Science, of £40 per annum (open to women), will be 
held at the College on May 26th to May 29th, 1914. Also one Minor Open 
Beholarship (open to men and women), entitling to remission of tuition fees 
(220 per annum for Arts, £24 per annum for Science or Agriculture), will be 
efered for competition at the same examination. The foregoing scholarships 
are tenable at the College for two years from October, 1914, with possitie 
extension for a third year. Candidates must pass before September, 1914, 
the London Matriculation Examination:or an examination exempting there- 
from, and must be prepared to read for a London Degree in Arts, Science, 
@ Agriculture. Entries must te sent in by May 5th, 1914. 

As examination for two Scholarships in Music, each of the value of about £26 
annum, tenable at the College for one, two, or three years, will be held at 
College on July 2nd, 1914. ‘The Scholarships are open to men and women. 

Candidates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, or Organ 
@ principal subject. Entries must be sent in by June 18th, 1914. 

Farther particulars of the above and of other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 

and ~~ of the College, may be obtained from the Registrar, University 


College, Reading, 
. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SUMMER TERM, 1914. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, l4th April, 1914, 
and CLOSES on FRIDAY, 26th June. The Faculty of Medicine embraces 
the following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main 

ments of Medical Science :— 
Botany = «. Professor J. W. H. Trai, M.D., F.B.8. 
on «» Professor J. ArTHUR Sees, M.A., LL.D, 
Ss. 





Physics ...  «. Professor C, Niven, D.Sc., F. 

Chemistry .., w. Professor F. R. Jarr, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Anatomy .., we Professor R. W. Rerp, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
Physiology... ... Professor J. A. MacWittim, M.D. 
Materia-Medica Professor J. Turopore Casu, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S, 
Pathology .. ... Professor Grorce Drax, M.A., M.B. 


Forensic Medicin 
aad Public Heclth Professor Matrnuew Hay, M.D., LL.D. 
ry «» Professor Joun Maryocr, M.A., M.B. 


icine .., «» Professor A. W. Macxrytosu, M.A., M.D. 
Midwifery ... Professor R. G. McKernox, M,A., M.D. 

Instruction is also given in special departments of medical practice by 
Lecturers “Pp ointed by the University Court. Clinical Instruction is obtained 
im the a nfirmary, Royal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Children’s Hospital, City 

) Hospital, General Dispensary, and Maternity Hospital, Vaccine 

tion, and the Ophthalmic Institution. The Degrees in Medicine 
A University are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). 

4 loma in Public Health is conferred, after examination, on Graduates in 
Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total cost of the 
whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and 
Fees, is usually about £160, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 

Prizes to the number of fifty and of the annual value of £1,180 may be held by 
Stadents in this Faculty, A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
$2 application to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants 
in Arts, Science, Law and Divinity, particulars of which may be had 

om application to the Secretary, J. THEODORE CASH, M.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 





L® DON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION OPENSon APRIL 27th. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered in September. 
wa prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 

RIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.8,), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
“hile Eat ne to see over the Medical College and Dental School, 

aa Lac e 
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HERWELIL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for 8 lary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Di lomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theol y; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistressea, ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 

AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 





Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 13th. 

The course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 

ualified by the Regulations of the Board of Edncation for the Training of 

eachers for Elementary Schools, Appendix A (II). 

The Course for the SEX ONDARY. DEPARTMENT is for a year, consistin, 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, 
Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


BZPFORD COLLEGE FoR W OMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
EASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 3S0ru, 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized the Board of Education as a 
raining College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for tice im teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in ools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 














Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
SS = — —————————————— = —— — = 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR ULITTLE BOYS— 
COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Woroneter from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

&c. Large modern houre, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


= =—=—= ————=——— 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND,—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


p* CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
grounds, Fees, 6¢ guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 

66 guineas a year. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with entsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 
SJABSSUES, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE, 
Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equipped HOUSECRAFPT DEPARTMENT, 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 











Qt. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
kK) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July Ist, 2nd, and Srd. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from peyment 
of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday, 
June 23rd. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level, Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignel!l and MeL B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 

















IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Trivate Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 














The EASTER HOLIDAYS begin April 16th, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
——— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. GrarsGer Gray, 
joard and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCasg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 5 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. i 
LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘‘S. James,’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,”’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Miss MINOT, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results, Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
yg to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
¢., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose nts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
a. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


has GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special trea 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if sequisel. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


YDALOROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. — High- 

class Boarding School for Daughters of Professional Men.— Thorough, 

sound education on modern lines, Limited number of pupils. Individual care 

and attention to moral and BI ysical well-being of pupils. Efficient staff. Large 

modern building, facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea. Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 

Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 

of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 

and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and keeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildin Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, meal weg vm FP beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
French; Twelve Re: dent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Speci 
‘Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LiXenout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on captention to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 


s* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss : LAWRENCE, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: lhe Misses SALES, 


















































Sa 
HOSE INTERESTED in EDUCATION are inviteg to 
SUPPORT a NEW PRIVATE SCHOOL being organized for GIR 
combining outdoorand farming interests with high-class educational t it: Lg 
Special features for individual teaching. University Principal and staff. Si 
chosen near London. Advisory Committee controls educational arrangem ite 
and business board will supervise finance. Support and approval hag — 
received from a number of prominent educationists, and only a emall sum ; 
required to complete the necessary capital. ™ ig 
Full oy will gladly be sent upon application to Miss N. E, La: 
B.Sc., Ladies’ University Club, 4 George Street, Hanover Square, W. veoek, 


eer HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. ” 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glassho 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac. 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-makin 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS” 








] INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Seq 
Air. Highest Medi2zal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS,— 
J EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and 11th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing iq 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
= pe saa, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
neltenham. 


\ / R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina. 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of 8 , &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, inequpennied My Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. - STOCKS, M.A, 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum. 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships at 
Cambridge during the las fe 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Isr, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL . 

Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD. 

MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Monday, April 20th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

e ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar. 
~~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 























High ground, overlooking City. 


Fine healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. 


Twenty acres of playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


nmVwe et eas 8S OCHO OL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
For full particulars apply to tho HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


® The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on 
Monday, May 25th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, 
June 2nd.—Particulars from The SECRETARY. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 

and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION ia 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Ofticers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. DE 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


BLCNDELL's SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June Llth and 12th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
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OLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
FO ao aa.ent other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
= Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
d the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 

writ are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


cil. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
sr oy Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


— Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
S £30 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 
Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 
The and Wedne , June the 2nd and 3rd.—For fvrther particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, bergh School, Yorkshire. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 
Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 
4 with copies of examination ar on application to JAMES 


VE, 65 South Molton Street, London, 
(pResuam's SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
2nd and 8rd JUNE. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May. 


Hriezzos COLLEGE. 

ill be held JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
scHOLANSS. are elu from £70 to £45 a year-—Ful parti ulars on 
eee SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 























ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 
be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Forther information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
LEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 

Gentlemen’s sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 

eoaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Ge Dalvch College, Ose 
ix years of age prepared for Dulwic ollege, Osborne, or any 
pane Sahool.. Woden Buildings on high open ground. Moderate Fees. 
Entire charge where parents abroad, 
tas from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 











ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for 
que year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, 212 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

i placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


EOPLE wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 
; in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 
ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advantages and best 
opportunities to learn German, ean be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 

8. per annum); detached house in ducal unds. Dry, bracing climate. 

pera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy,— Address FRL, MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Telephone: 1136 City. 


SJOHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid nts in their selection b 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABL 
and highly recommended establishments, RTL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writi please state the age of 
ee the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 
- & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central, 
HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 
Mesars. GARSETAR, SHENG, and CO., 


oO 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 























a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 


Ff Aeiiesrite oxe Of DEVON COLLEGE. 





President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.8S. 

S, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


Ber amrESt, 3.A—Treprntion HERTS. Head-Master, 
jentifi 





Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
ific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Mary. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS ER. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
pL to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
ed from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
AVAL CADETS.—“ The Entry and Training of Naval 
Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
@f the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages, 
Price 84. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
millers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 
PuE GOVERNMENT of the GOLD COAST is in a 
position to present “‘ FOUNDATIONERSHIPS,” tenable at the Schools 
of Christ's Hospital. Selected children of officers who have served in the Gold 
Coast or its Dependencies.—F or particulars apply to the COLONIAL SECRE- 
TARY, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; or to the CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES, Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. 
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FOREIGN. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 


v. G. A, Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 

| Languages. Good laboratories. LES ARE 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. a 
RANKFURT . AM - MAIN, — HOME for GIRL- 
. STUDENTS in central position near Conservatorium of Music, Sunny, 
bright rooms, electric light, garden. Opera, Concerts, University. German 
spoken. Excellent schools for younger girls.—Prospectus and references, 
apply Miss PALMER, Eschersheimer Landstrasse 40. al ek 
WITZERLAN D.—Chiteau Chatelaine, Geneva 
(under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 
Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &c.; Training in Horticulture, Music (Con- 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers; English 
he Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Escort Geneva, 
April 2ist. Prospectus and references. pply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—TUITION and 
RESIDENCE for two or three YOUNG GENTLEMEN in a German 
clergyman’s family in the country. German and French lessons; if desired, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics.—PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. * 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
rts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
et Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Kue du Docteur 
» +o, 





























Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be wo 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC TGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratie—Pros ectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt o 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


TUDENTS’ CAREEE 























CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a qpoeny Save SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


pus LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be eeut free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 














CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poee: (Cantab.), Browse (Oxon.), and 
Herspex, 217 PICCADILLY, W., Telephone: 1567 Reezwr. 

O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
= =< — —==3 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


_ 10s. ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE. 





SPANISH TOURS, 
LUCERNE TOURS, 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


——__— 


Handbook 13 sent post free on request, 





Dr. HENRY 8S. LUNN, Ltd., 5 Exdaleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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ASTER LONDON to ANTWERP 
HAMBURG and BACK, 
CRUISES 9 days for 8 guineas, 
BY MADEIRA or the CANARIES. 
Reduced FARES, 


Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 
8, Fenchurch Street, London. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 16th, Beauty and Art in N. Italy. April 28th, Italian and Swiss 
Lakes. June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolomites), June lst and July 3lst, 
GRAND RUSSIAN TOURS han Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus 
and Crimea.) Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent.—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Warm and 
sheltered position. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required. Season commences April 6th.—Apply 
“L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy ont pron return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
PEAKERS, LECTURERS, WRITERS, are offered 


expert assistance at moderate fees.—Prospectus post free on application 
to the SECRETARY, London General Information Service, 111 St. Stephen's 
House, Westminster, S.W. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


KX LIBRIS.—I specialise in and 





in the DESIGNING and 
ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to meet individual tastes in style 

and treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a guinea 
upward, Specimens sent free on request to any address. Many testimonials. 

HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 

|} IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
i Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Shetlield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or ofler made.—Chief Offices, 03 Oxford 


Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
ibe EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. 


Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 3roadway Chambers, Westminster. 











PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 
NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 

BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval; 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; 
by 2 yds., 8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carr. paid; list 
and samples free. Commoner netting, 30 sq. yds. for ls.—H. J. GASSON, 
The Net Works, Rye. 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4;6.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Soie Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


B EETLES.—A Winchester Lady writes: “ Kindly 
send me another tin of FAIR'S BEETLE-PASTE,. I cannot tell you 
how grateful we are to you for it.” (See testimonials.) A modern, scientific, 
rapid remedy ; used in the Royal household. ‘Tins Is. 1d., 2s. 7d., and 5s, 3d., 
post free in U.K., from W, FAIR, Sole Maker, 2038 Whitham Road, 
SHEFFIELD. 

S* AMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
b —Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
' PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Kuxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer; 1ux Ean. v¥ Haxzower. Secretary; Govensy H. Hamiiton, 
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FOR CRIPPLED BOyYs. 
URGENT APPEAL. 


hago WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY has provided 


permanent Homes for Crippled Boys and Girls for the last 25 y 
and there are 250 at present under its care. It has become abechatet’ 
necessary to increase the accommodation for elder crippled boys, and ae 
PROPOSED to ERECT a HOME, with WORKSHOPS, for 100 BOYs -. 
soon as funds can be raised. About £12,000 will be needed. Of this £3,000 
has already been raised by children, and two generous friends haye promised 
£1,000 each, 


DONATIONS in aid of this special object will be gratefully received } 
Prebendary RUDOLF, Waifs and Strays Society, KENNINGTON ROL, 
LONDON, S.E. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed London and 
South-Western Bank, Kennington Road Branch, London, 8.E, 
[NPANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire 
and are admitted at any age under seven. . 

The next election will take place on May 28th, when twenty children, yi, 
10 beys and 10 girls, will be elected. bitin 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s, entitls 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Sec. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
parental CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. , 





OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High. 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George’s Circus, Southwark, 
Established 1799. One of the largest institutions for the Blind in the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY PLEADED FOR. 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., J.P., Principal. 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CO., Ltd. 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M, the KING 


C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a largs 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET - - = 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


& s. | 
25 0 O| Members ... we soe coe ove 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0| Associates, with Literature 
BEembers 22. 20 ove ave 110 and Journal... ... ... .. 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


LONDON 





Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrees Guiyeas. 
0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Columnp ssn 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


» a 
1 


ComPanigs, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. 
line for every additional line (contaming on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an :ach, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 15s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
‘Terms; net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


Pavasee in ADVANCE, 


Yearly, it. Quarterly. 


8 6 Ol 3 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Cingdom gt 
Including postage to an 
Colonies, America, France, 
ludia, China, Japan, &c, 


of the British 
Germany, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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iste this Debenture Stock will be kept at the Londen City and 
The Register of " Midland Bank, Limited, 


THE 





ghe List of Applications will be closed on or before the 6th April, 1914. 





STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


CITY OF SINGAPORE 


OFFER OF 


£300,000 Four Per Cent. 
Debenture Stock, 1913, 
Redecmable at par on SOth September, 1963. 








Sterling 


Transferable in multiples of £1. Principal and Interest payable 
in London in Sterling. 





PRICE OF ISSUE Q@ PER CENT. 





The above Debenture Stock has been created in pursuance of 
the provisions contained in the Singapore Municipal Ordinance, 
1913, and with the sanction of the Legislative Council of the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, and of the Governor in Council, 
and forms part of an authorised issue of $4,500,000, portion of 
which has been sold in Singapore. 

The Municipal Ordinance, 1913, provides for the creation of 
Sinking Funds for the repayment of the above Debenture Stock 
at par on the 30th September, 1963. 

Interest will be payable on 3lst March and 30th September in 
each year. The first payment will be for a full six months’ 
interest on 30th September, 1914. 





THE LONDON CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 


Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.,and Branches, 
AND 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED, 


15 Gracechurch Street, E.C., 


are authorized as Bankers for the Purchasers of the 

above-mentioned Debenture Stock to receive applica- 

tions for the purchase of the same at the price of 
92 per cent., 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


10 per cent. on Application. 
82 per cent. on 8th April. 


92 

This Debentnre Stock is issued for defraying the expenses 
incurred, or to be incurred, in the execution of various works and 
services, including Sewerage Scheme, Gasworks, New Markets and 
Extensions, Electric Installation, Water and Pumping Mains, 
and the repayment of existing indebtedness. The Stock consti- 
tutes a direct liability of the City and is a charge upon the 
Municipal rates and taxes, subject to outstanding loans 


Aggregating na seid one «. $4,971,500 
Deduct : Sinking Funds to end of June, 


1913 owe ove ore eee eee 


936,783 





$4,034,717 (=2£470,717 

Add: Borrowed from the Government of 

the Straits Settlements under Ordin- 
ance IIT, of 1907 ove eee es 


$4,484,460 (=.£523,187 


$8,519,177 (= £993,904 


Singapore is the capital of the British Dependency of that 
Rame, and has a population of about 300,000, It is the most im- 
portant trading port in the south-east of Asia, and the world’s 
ninth largest port, the tonnage of ships entering the port 
during 1912 having reached nearly 8,000,000 (Port of London 





Total outstanding Loans ... oes 
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about 11,000,000). 
imports and exports, excluding treasure, for the five years 1908 to 


£10 per £100 of the amount applied for. 
chase must be for £50 or multiples of £50, 





581 


——— 





The following table shows the gross value of 


1912 :— 
Imports. Exports. 
1908 eee £24,761,029 ove 21,122,503 
1909 _ 25,588,771 eco 21,656,510 
1910 ° 30,034,814 vee 25,610,725 
1911 31,647,522 ose 26,456,253 
1912 eee 85,290,028 oe 28,211,678 


The official figures for 1913 are not yet available. 
For the financial year ended 31st December, 1913, the revenues 


of the town of Singapore was $3,250,000 (=£379,167), and the 
expenditure $3,500,000 ( = £408,333). 


nder the Municipal Ordinance, 1913, the total indebtedness of 


the Commissioners, after deducting from such indebtedness the 
current value of all sums credited to the Sinking Funds to Loans, 
may not exceed double the annual value of the houses, buildings, 
lands and tenements liable to assessment within the Municipality. 


Double the annual value of the property mentioned on Ist July, 
1913, was $16,863,790 (=£1,967,442). Apart from the rateable 


value, the City’s assets, which include Gasworks, Waterworks and 
Real Estate, are stated to be worth about £1,980,000. 


Applications for the purchase of the Debenture Stock must be 


made on the accompanying form, which should be lodged with the 


London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C., or any of its branches, or with the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Limited, 15, Gracechurch Street, E.C., together with a deposit of 
Applications for pur 


In the case of partial acceptance, the surplus deposit will be 


applied towards payment of the amount due on 8th April. Failure 


to pay balance when due will render the previous payment liable 
to forfeiture, and the sale to cancellation. Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum will be charged on payments in arrear. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer with Coupons attached for full six 
months’ interest, due 30th September, 1914, will be issued against 
Fully-paid Letters of Acceptance and will be exchanged for 
Registered Stock Certificates after the Ist October, 1914. The 
Debenture Stock will be transferable by deed at the London City 
and Midland Bank, Ltd., in amounts of not less than £1. 

ee will be made for an official quotation of the Deben- 
ture Stock on the London Stock Exchange. 

A brokerage of } per cent. will be paid on all applications 
accepted bearing brokers’, bankers’, or other approved agents’ 
stamps. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C., and branches; the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, 15, 
Gracechurch Street, E’C.; the British, Foreign and 
Coloniat Corporation, Ltd., 57, Bishopsgate, E.C. ; 
or the Brokers, Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Lonpon, 2nd April, 1914. 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


This Form should be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON CITY 

AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, E.C., or any 

of their branches, or to THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 

15 Gracechurch Street, E.C., together with a remittance for the 
amount payabic on application. 





a 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
CITY OF SINGAPORE. 
No. C, 
SALE OF 


£300,000 Four per Cent. Sterling Debenture Stock, 1913. 
REDEEMABLE AT PAR ON 30th SEPTEMBER, 1963. 


Transferable in multiples of £1. Principal and Interest payable in 
London in Sterling. 


APPLICATION FORM. 








To the LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 
or tc THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 
As BaNxkers FoR THE PuRCHASERS, 
GENTLEMEY, ; 
Having paid to you the sum of 2@........ , being at the rate of 
10 per cent. on £ of the above Debenture Stock, I/we request that 
the Purchasers wil! sell to me’us that amount of Debenturs Stock at the price 
of 92 per cent., and Ipwe hereby agree to accept the same or any less amount 
that may be sold to me us, and to pay the balance dve on Sth April, 1914, in 
conformity with the terms of the Prospectus dated 2nd April, 1914, 


Siguature .. 


Name n full scsceceesetocsnceses coccesees 


Mr., Mrs, or Miss, and Title (ifany). 


Address 


NOTE.— Please write distinctly. qanennesecaes 

Dute 
Cheques should be made 7 wile to Bearer, and crossed “Tue Loxpon Crrv axpD 
Miptaxp Bank, Liwiren,” or “Tae Mexcantites Bank oF Inpia, 1 IMI TED. . 
Applications must be for £50 or multiples of £50 of Debenture Stock, 


A separate Cheque must accompany each Application. 
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WARING & GILLOW, 


LIMITED. 


—_—~—— 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW 
COMPANY. 


LOSS OF £50,000 TURNED INTO A 
PROFIT OF £51,000, 


The First Annual General Meeting of Waring and Gillow, 
Limited, was held on Monday at the premises of the Company 
in Oxford Street, London, W. 


Mr. Kennedy Jones, the Chairman, presided. 


The Secretary (Mr. Joseph Ritson), having read the notice 
calling the Meeting and the Report of the Auditors, 


Mr. Kennedy Jones said: “I do not propose to weary you with 
a prolonged examination in detail of the figures of the Balance 
Sheet which you have before you. Personally, [ suspect a Balance 
Sheet which requires an elaborate explanation from the Chairman. 
In my view the Accounts presented to Shareholders ought to be 
capable of easy and quick understanding, and so far as your 
Directors are concerned, they, together with the Auditors, 
laboured to get the figures of your very large and exceedingly 
complex business into a simple yet comprehensive form, which 
would enable you to at once grasp the position in which the 
Company stands. The Balance Sheet before you covers, as you 
are aware, a period of seventeen months, a time almost wholly 
devoted to the reconstruction and reorganization of the business 
in all its branches, yet we have emerged with a net trading profit 
of £51,000, which represents a progress that will be best under- 
stood when I tell you that the loss made during the last seventeen 
months of the Receivership is reckoned to have totalled to about 
the same figure. So that we can claim in our first period to have 
transformed a £50,000 loss into a profit of £51,000. That, I trust 
you w'!l agree, is not unsatisfactory. After paying Debenture 
Interest and Directors’ and Auditors’ and Trustees’ fees, we are 
left with £15,000, which we propose to utilize in writing off the 
whole of the preliminary expenses incurred in the formation of 
this Company, and to carry forward the sum of £4,000. Having 
regard to the fact that for most of the seventeen months with 
which we are dealing your Board were occupied in dealing with 
the wreckage of the old Company, we are tempted to regard 
the result as being at least of good omen for the future 
of your business. ‘There are two or three sets of figures in 
the Balance Sheet to which I think I might draw your atten- 
tion, and which, perhaps, are not without significance as to your 
future. 


The first is that you as a Company owed on the 31st January a 
matter of some £97,000, and that on the same date you had in 
cash and in book debts owing to you a sum £390,000. I have 
heard it suggested that the amount of book debts seemed large, 
but if you keep in mind the fact that the turnover of your 
business in the last twelve months amounted to over one million 
pounds, indeed to close upon eleven hundred thousand pounds, 
the book debts will be found to represent not more than three 
months’ trading, and that, in a business where by reason of the 
many and considerable contracts you have, where long credit is 
taken by our clients, is not a term to which any reasonable 
objection can be taken. 


The other live assets of your business and stock-in-trade, which 
total about £690,000, have been taken into your balance sheet on 
the most conservative basis. Absolutely new stock has been 
taken in at cost, and in the case of stock which has been in the 
showrooms for any period of time with considerable depreciation, 
while the freehold and leasehold premises, plant, and machinery, 
stocks of timber and material have all been set down by outside 
valuers at figures well within their value. I think it is of 
importance to recognize that the live assets of your business 
in value cover almost two-thirds of the whole capital of your 
company. 

The goodwill figure on the balance sheet is, of course, a purely 
arbitrary one. It is accounted for by the fact that we have 
among our liabilities taken in the shares which we issued fully 
paid at their face value and not at their nominal value at which 
they were accepted by the holders. No one who took Preference 
Shares in lieu of the old debentures imagined that the Preference 
Shares were worth anything like their face value, and those to 
whom the Ordinary Shares were given as a bonus received them 
as pieces of paper which might in the long—and I hope not 
too distant future—be of some value, but which certainly had 
no value seventeen months ago and no particular value even 
to-day. 

There is just one point in connexion with the Preference Shares 
which has given rise to some misconception in the financial 





Sr. 
columns of some newspapers. The Preference Shares onl 
cumulative as to dividend on the Ist January of this a Y 
will remember when the scheme of the reconstruction was befon 
the courts we who represented the new Debenture holders fo ht 
hard with the Committee of the old Debenture holders to mm 
the dividend on the new Preference Shares cumulative as f 
the beginning of 1915. We felt thon, as indeed wo foel now, a 
it will take every bit of three years or so to improve the positi 
of this Company so as to enable it to reach that stage of peolis at 
which it will be capable to meet in full the liability of the Prefs 
ence Shares, but Mr. Jennings, who represented the old Debentuns. 
holders, was equally as strong that the period during which the 
Shares should be non-cumulative should only extend over twel 
months, and ultimately we compromised on the period of sixteen 
months, and so fixed on the 1st January of this year as the data 
from which the Preference Shares had a right to claim the 
dividends of the Company. 


Consequently we began our new financial year on the Ist 
February with a debt merely of one month's Preference dividend 
against us—a debt which is covered by the amount we hays 
carried forward. I have every hope for the future of this Com. 
pany, but I have noexpectation that the progress during the next 
twelve months, considerable as I expect it to be, will be 
enough to enable the Directors to meet the whole of the Preference 
dividend in twelve months’ time. That opinion is also the opinion 
of your Board, and though our prophecy may be falsified by 
results, yet I deem it only right at this meeting to warn you 
against indulging in the hope that we shall be able in twolys 
months’ time to pay out of the Profits a matter of some seventy 
or eighty thousand pounds. Even if our success is greater thang 
we anticipate it will be, it will be much the wiser course for thig 
Company to build up large liquid cash reserves, which can be 
made remunerative by reinvestment in the growing business of 
your company. That, however, is a matter which we shall all be 
better able to deal with twelve months hence. 


Well, gentlemen, your Board, so far are satisfied with the 
gress which has been made. They are satisfied with the report 
and the accounts they have been able to present to you at 
the end of this their first period of management. They believe 
that the present year will enable them to show further and, 
perhaps, considerable progress. Every branch of your business, 
with one small exception in Canada, shows a profit—a profit 
which in every case we have reasonable hopes of improving this 
year. 


The whole of your business has been reorganised from top to 
bottom. We have almost re-built your factory at Hammersmith, 
We are re-building your factory at Lancaster, and we intend, 
when we are through with the factory at Lancaster, to take in 
hand the complete reorganisation of your factory at Liverpool. 
The fact that we have made profits, however small, in every 
detail of your business with the one slight exception I have 
spoken of shows that we have chopped out almost all of the dead 
wood which we found in the concern as it came to us, and we 
naturally expect that we shall reap greater benefit in the coming 
year from all the alterations we have made, but we are conscious 
that it may still be slow work getting to that pinnacle of pros- 
perity which we Lepe ultimately to achieve. 


In addition to perfecting our business methods, in addition to 
perfecting our workmanship, our methods of handling contracts 
whether large or small, with efficiency and economy, we have to 
regain—and this is always a slow process—the confidence of the 
public in all that Waring and Gillow does—a confidence which 
was sadly shattered by the mistakes of the old company. I think I 
may say without exaggeration that we are renowned throughout the 
world for our taste and our craftsmanship. We are now secking, 
and I hope that we will achieve, an equal renown for our efficiency 
and our economy. It is our desire to have your firm known, not 
only as the most perfect furnishing house in Europe, but one to 
which people of all kind and degree can come in the confident 
knowledge that they are not only going to obtain the best material 
and the best workmanship, but the best value for money in 
England. 

Personally, may I say that I am extremely satisfied not only 
with the progress we have made, but with the help which I have 
received from all my colleagues on the Directorate and from every 
worker in every branch and detail of your vast business. Without 
exception, they have laboured unceasingly during the last seven- 
teen months to help in the work of reconstructing and reorganising 
the business and placing it in the position which it holds to-day. 
I am gratefultothem. For myself I have the personal satisfaction 
of being, as Chairman of your Company, at the head of operations 
which I feel certain are going to result in the permanent and the 
prosperous continuance of a business which, established so long 
ago as 1695, has influenced the taste and comfort of homes not 
merely in this country, but has carried the “English feeling” 
into practically all parts of the civilised world. 

I beg to move that the report and accounts as presented to you 
be approved and adopted. 

Mr. Japhet seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Messrs, Saomy Japhet, William J. Jennings, and Henry W. 
Weaving were re-elected directors of the Company. 

It was proposed and carried unanimously that the election of 
Auditors be left in the hands of the Board. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, [apvr. 
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HOW THE SOUR MILK TREATMENT 
WAS SAVED FOR ENGLAND. 


Not many years ago the eyes of tle British public 
were opened to the fact that they were not living nearly 
go long as they really ought to live. 

Through the medium of the newspapers they were 
jntroduced to a new theory whereby life could be pro- 
longed and made happier by reason of better health and 
sounder constitutions. 

Professor Metchnikoff, the famous Russian scientist, 
had made the interesting and highly important discovery 
that the Bulgarians had amongst their comparatively 
small population thousands who had attained to an age 
undreamt of in other countries ; people who, in spite of 
their years, were active and useful members of the 
community. 


The discovery led Professor Metchnikoff to inquire 
closely into the reasons for this longevity, with the 
result that much useful information was gathered 
together, and presented to the world in concrete form, 
to be helpful to those who felt disposed to take advan- 
tage of it. 

It was discovered that the Bulgarian peasants’ daily 
diet was made up chiefly of a soured milk curd, or 
“Yahourth,” a food which, on careful scientific investi- 
gation, was found to contain valuable lactic cultures, or 
bacilli, These cultures had the effect of clearing the 
system of all impurities and keeping it sound and 
healthy. 

The lower intestine of man. is the home of millions of 
putrefactive germs, which, if not eliminated effectively 


and regularly, set up a host of diseases and cause | 


premature decay and death. 
The lactic cultures found in the Bulgarian peasants’ 
soured milk curd made war on all harmful bacteria in 


the system, and so effectively did they do their work | 


that harmful germs could not live in their presence, 


It is questionable whether the more ignorant among 
the peasant population of Bulgaria were aware of the 
value of the food they habitually consumed. Doubtless 
many had been brought up to eating it, and did so as 
a matter of course. 

However, Professor Metchnikoff, having made the 
discovery, announced it to the world in his great 
scientific work, “The Prolongation of Life.” 

Considerable interest was aroused in scientific circles, 
The news was spread abroad, and the British public 
embraced the new Sour Milk Treatment with much 
enthusiasm, 


Milk soured with these special cultures, called “The 
Bulgarian Bacillus,” was sold in large quantities, but at 
high prices, and it soon became evident that the new 
treatment was a rich man’s luxury. This was due to 
the fact that, as the English people did not possess the 
native ability of the Bulgarians for preparing their soured 
milk curd, the work was left in the hands of manu- 
facturers, who had to call in the assistance of scientific 
men at great cost; and, consequently, soured milk was 
only obtainable at a price. 


Further, great difficulty was experienced in producing 
a soured milk that would keep in good condition for even 
a short time, and in many cases much of it proved more 
harmful than beneficial. 

And there was another important reason why the 
popularity of sour milk began to wane more rapidly than 
was expected—it was not pleasant to take. In fact, 
many would-be enthusiasts simply hated it, and were 
forced to give it up. Unlike the Bulgarians, they had 
not been brought up to it, and they could not become 
reconciled to the flavour. 

So the Sour Milk Treatment began rapidly to lose its 
hold on the popular imagination, and would have faded 
and died ingloriously but for the discovery of a timely 
remedy, the outlines of which are briefly stated below. 


The Difficulties Overcome by 
St. Ivel, Ltd. 

If the British nation were to enjoy permanently the 
benefits which sour milk diet had bestowed on others 
this could only be accomplished by revolutionising the 
whole method of preparing it. Firstly, it must be made 
more palatable; and, secondly, it must be produced at a 
cost which would bring it within the reach of all purses. 

St. Ivel, Limited, the great dairy experts of Yeovil, 
Somerset, commenced diligently to investigate these 





| problems. 

Endless experimental tests of every description were 
made under the supervision of skilled bacteriologists, 
‘until at last it was decided to introduce the lactic cultures 
‘into St. Ivel Cheese, the famous and delicious cheese 
which is so widely known and consumed. 

The results were in every way satisfactory. It was 
found that the lactic cultures lived and multiplied in St, 
Ivel Cheese without in any way interfering with its 
| delicious flavour. Owing to the enormous demand, the 
cultures could be produced at a lower cost, and St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese was sold at only a halfpenny a packet 
more than the ordinary St. Ivel Cheese. 





| 


This was indeed the solution of all difficulties, The 
lactic cultures (Bacillus Bulgaricus) could be taken in a 
highly agreeable and palatable form, at a price within the 
reach of everyone. This marvellous treatment, which is 
doing so much to conquer disease, prolong life, and 
promote happiness and well-being, was made at one 
stroke pleasant and economical—was, indeed, placed at 
the disposal of all mankind, instead of being reserved for 
only those who were possessed of ample means. 

And what has been the result? The Sour Milk Treat- 
ment, with all its disadvantages, has now been forgotten, 
and in its place stands St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which em- 
bodies all its great beneficent qualities. 

Thousands of people are daily consuming St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese with the most gratifying results. Doctors 
have heartily endorsed it as a food of the greatest value 
to health, and not only eat it regularly themselves, but 
freely recommend it to their patients. 

If you want to live a long and healthy life, make St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese a regular portion of your daily diet. 
It is obtainable from the leading grocers and dairymen 
throughout the country at 64d. a packet. ; 

On receipt of three penny stamps a large trial sample 
will be sent, post free, together with three cubes of 
Ivelcon (sufficient to make three large breakfast cups of 
most delicious beef beverage). Address, St. Ivel, Limited, 





Department 4, Yeovil, Somerset. [apre. 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The] King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 
Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 

of the Highest Quality and Finish. 
Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON °::. 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W. ; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Biruincuam: Liverroot: Mancuester: GLascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 50 King St. 34 Buchanan St. 





MOTOR CAR 


(LANDAULETTE) 


FOR SALE 


30 h.p. Napier 6 Cyl. 1910 Single 
Landaulette, in good condition. 


Painted Red, upholstered in 
Leather, Michelin Rims, 880 x 120, 
Bosch Dual Ignition, S.U. 
Carburettor, J. & M. Shock 
Absorbers, Five Lamps, Smith’s 
Speedometer, Tools and Spares 
in good order. Trial arranged, 


Price £250. 





Apply to 


““N.P.” Spencer Garage, Victoria St., S.W. 


SS 
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Easter Touring at its Best 


—to be free to choose your route undeterred 
by hills however steep—to travel the worst 
of roads in the restful comfort of this well. 
sprung car—to know that nothing but an 
unusual respect for speed decrees can limit 
the daily sequence of enjoyable miles. 


12h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 20-40 h.p., and 
25-50 h.p. Models. Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT Ltd. 


Automobile Engineers 
aod Manufacturers, 


Bar.ey Ro., N. KENSINGTON, W. 


Prey, nar lOEEEE@E@@EE@E EEE - 














A convenient 
extensible _book- 


Case is a_ necessity in 
every house, wherever there 
are books. And no design 
of shelvingis more convenient, 
more readily extended,or more 
easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind. 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with 
the theme of the author. Simplicity in design, 
strength of construction and moderate prices are the 
keynotes of the Libraco design. It is constructed 
on the unit principle, and all shelves may be 
adjusted to any height to suit the books on them. 


The quality, design, and finish 
have given the greatest satisfaction 
to purchasers, as is seen from the 
many favourable letters we receive. 
Two Letters from Purchasers. 


“I am much pleased with the **I got last year from you 
bookcase, which gives me accom- a Bay of Portable Shelving. 
modation for a large nungber of I am delighted with it, and 
books at a most reasonable cost, find it just the thing for a 
especially so in view of future small library. Please send 
extension.” Sundridge Road, another as soon as possible.” 
Croydon, Longford, 


Write for Booklet 14, post free. | 
Libraco Limited 
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js manufactured at Heal’s Workshop 
under hygienic conditions, by skilled 
workpeople, and is unsurpassed for 


Comfort and Durability 


Write for booklet “ Beds and Bedding,” 
sent free to all readers of this journal, 


HEAL AS. a 
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AN EASY SHAVE without oon 


Use a Tube of LLOYD'S 


EUX-E-SIS 


AND A RAZOR—THAT’S ALL 


It Softens Beard, Soothes Sensitive Skin, 
AND SAVES TIME. 


ask for Widow Liocyd’s Eux-c-sis at Chemists or Stores, 
The label on genuine bears signaturo “ Aimée Lioyd” 
in RED. Refuse any other. 


Tubes 1/6 cr 3/- each, sent post free (United Kingdom). 
A small ‘‘Trial” Tube (for week-end visit) 6d. 


By Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors :— 


AIMEE LLOYD & Co., 


23 PANTON STREET, 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W 

































a Scientific Certainties 





The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 


‘Allenburgs Foods 


@ES™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sa 


sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. 
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Delight your friends at 
Easter by giving them 


‘KOH-I-NOOR’ 


Pocket Propelling Pencils 








Ideal for personal use, and 
greatly appreciated as gifts, 


You can buy one for as low as 94., or something a little 
better in silver at 2/6, or better still in plain 9-ct.gold at 
15/-and upwards, Of all high-class Stationers & Jewellers. 


Mlustrated List free 
Koh-i-nox 


& C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 


London. 


from L. 
x House, King 
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THE FIRST Home in the SWEDISH 
WINTER RELIABILITY TRIALS 


ia 


Tt | 
| 
SPENCER- | 





| MOULTON 
TYRES | 


————————— 


"Spencer-Moulton™ tyres were also fitted 
to the winning car (an N.A.G.) in Cless li, 
These two cars were the | 

{ 

| 





by innumerable stretches of bogiand, m« 


one of the most severe and strenuous in the annals of fj 
motoring ; the result isa fitting tribute to the wonderful ff 


reliability and all-round excellence of “ Spencer-Mou!tons.” 

Price List and full particulars sent on request to— 
GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & CO.,LTD. | it 
Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

77-79 Cannon Street, E.0. GLasGow : 65-67 Both- 
I 


well Strect. MANCHESTER: 
237-239 ey 


Lowpor: 
Leo Swain & Co., Managing 
Lexps: @ Albi m Street. 


| 
| 


: 


Agents, 
E. Jacob, 184 Great "Tine Guest. treet. Bret 
P.C.B. 


Dusuiy: C. 
WasT; 38a Queen Street. Coax: 
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only ones fitted with 
| TBE apratiing state of the storm-swept roads, punctuated 





























BY EIGATE !2 
GALLERIES. 





Gis & 
THE SOHO | 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
REPRODUCTIONS AND RESTORATIONS 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DETAIL ano DECORATION 


WE INVITE INSPECTION OF OUR INTERESTING 
STOCKS OF FURNITURE AND PANELLED ROOMS 
OF THE XVI XVII AND XVIII CENTURIES 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE WORLD OVER —discriminating sportsmen and _ civilians—men 

whose duties are out-of-doors, and whose lives are spent in making 
the best of existing weather conditions, all agree that only ONE coat 
will stand the critical tests to which they put it— 


THAT COAT IS THE BURBERRY. 


=, SUCCESS has been phenomenal. From friend to friend, by word 
of mouth, its value has been attested by thousands who appreciate 
its lightweight, ease, weatherproofness, perfect self-ventilating properties, 
its longevity, and its distinguished ‘‘ hang.” During twenty years it has 
been without a peer, though the air is now thick with imitations. 





But who wants an_ imitation 





when the real thing is available ? 


EVERY IDEA that tends to increase the comfort of the wearer is 
expressed in this coat. Nothing equals it, or can live with it for @& 

value; therefore, though offered you under the alluring banner of cheapness, 

reject all substitutes and imitations. y 





If less in price, be assured the quality is degraded. 


There is only ONE coat—The Burberry—the Original—the Unequalled— al 
the Dependable—the Incomparable. 


STICK TO THE BURBERRY. Beery Genuine Batter 
Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. is labelled “ Burberrys,” 


BURBERRYS cituitians s resent non 








CORRECT STYLES for SCHOOL and COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATA- 

LOGUE COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC 

INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





FREE ON APPLICATION 





ETON ST. NEOTS 
HARROW MARLBOROUGH 
CHARTERHOUSE WELLINGTON 
HAILEYBURY ST. PETERS 
CHELTENHAM SHREWSBURY 
MALVERN CLIFTON BEDFORD 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 











Head Ofjice: 
271, 272, 273 & 274 HICH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Branches: 
137, 138, 199 &140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Corner of Euston Road, N.W.; 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, Corner of Chapel Street, W.; 41 & 43 LUDGATE 
HILL, Opposite Old Bailey, E.C.; 5, 7 & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, 
HOLLOWAY, N.; 27, 29, 31 & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W.; 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & #4 NORTH END, CROYDON. 
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PLAYER'S Navy Cur FOOT S 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 
DE LUXE os 
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IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 








2-OZ, : Player's Navy Cut de 
AIR-TIGHT TIN Luxe is the outcome of 


1/2 many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Publica 










> pat ‘ $04), 
> ¢ VAL tee A “ 5 - 

eT Z THE BURLINGTON (Patented). 
° 3 Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 


It is perfectly accurate matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 


J f . a 4 on ¢ back i ql 
to describe it as being Release the button and the back is locked 









Sec 

















The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
4OZ manufactured from not The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 
¥ only the best growths of be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides under 
AIR-TIGHT TIN Viscinia, but from the the seat. 
l d 1 The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
estected leaves of these removable. The only chair combining these conveniences, 
best growths, or that is so easily adjusted. 
The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
PACKED ONLY IN 2-07. &4.0Z. elastic edges. ; 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 







Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 


Picy (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. ed 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
















































E as careful about fit as if the boots were being made to measure 
and remember that one’s own keenness is the best guarantee 
of lasting comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size even though 

itgive the shop a little extra trouble. Cut from caretully selected leather 

and splendidly made, Lotus are delightful to wear. 
Men, who want a better stamp of boots than generally worn and who 
appreciate a first-class fit, should write for catalogue illustrating all 

Lotus boots and shoes, 
















Letters: 
The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 







Telephone: 


No. 6989 Londen Wall 













A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on viet. 










Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 











For many | strations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 


just publishad by Story & Triggs, 










May be had e@ on application, 
y PI 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., Lomdon, E.C, 
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LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 


BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQ., S.W. 
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For the Safety of 


ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL 


WANTED, £70,000. 





Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 


COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, large or small, 
should be sent to the Receiver, at the Chapter House, 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
Hall, Langham Place, London, wW,, 
ON THURSDAY, 7th MAY, 1914. 
Chairman, The Most Rev. the LORD ARCH. 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman, H.H. the DUKE of TECK, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into 
Messrs. Hoare’s Bank, Fleet Street, E.C, 


Queen’s 





OOKS WANTED :—Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh or 
Pentland Editions; Child’s Garden of , Verses, 1885; Inland Voyage, 
1878; Edinburgh, 1879; New Arabian Nights, 2 Vols., 1852; Pentland Rising, 
1866 ; avels witha Donkey, 1879; Virginibus Puerisque, 1881; Treasure Island, 
1883 ; Lever’s Novels, 37 7 Vols. ; Carly le’s Works, 34 Vols. ; Libraries Bought.— 
HEC TOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


At 3 p.m. 


At 7.30 p.m. 








Contributions for announcement at the Meetings (by initial only if a 
desired) from those who cannot be present, and others, most gratefully 
received by PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, to whom all 
cheques (crossed ‘*‘ Barclays’, a/c Church ‘Army’ ’) should be made payable, 


Headquarters—55 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, w 


THE EAST & THE WEST. 


Qu UARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
ru 'Y OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS, 
Vo, 12. Aprit, 1914, No. # 
CONTENTS. 
Christian Missions in Madagascar, 
THE By F. H. Haweins, L.M.S 
The Chinese Revolution in relation to 
Mission Work. 
By Tur Bisuor or Anxinea (Dr. Huntingdon) 
Zionism and Christian Missions. 
yy E. W. Mastrerman, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
The vasial episcopate. 
By Tue Bisuop or Mississtrri (Dr. Bratton), 
The Bhagavad Gita as an aid to the 
Christian missionary. 
By the Rev. J. R. Bacon. 
The cffects of Christian Missions in 
Melanesia. 
By Captain W. Stuvxer, R.N. 
The idea of Bush Brotherhoods. 
By Tue ArcupisnHor or Brispane (Dr, St 
Clair Donaldson). 
A united Church in Uganda. 
By Tur Bisnor or Uuanpa (Dr. Willis). 
Indian Christians and national! ideals. 
By Satis CHaTrerJi. 
Editorial. — Introductions to our readers— 
Kikuyu—Prayer Book Revision—The peoples 
of India—Reaction in China, &. 
Reviews. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is “published 1 half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookse:ler or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 

CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends 

nething either in Dividends to Sl<reholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 




















LOW FREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,676,274. £4,810,459. 


Cffice: s.W. 





2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 





No Commissions. 


No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tuttou Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NOW READY—FOR APRIL, 1/- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Image-Worship and Idol-Worship ia 
the Old Testament. 
ay the Rev. Professor ED, KONIG, D.D, 
Bonn, Germany. 
IL Studies in Christian Eschatology. 
. The Return of Christ. 
iy the Rev. Professor H, R. MACKIN- 
TOSH, D.Phil., D.D. 
Ill. tow voiats of View in Textual 
riticis 
By Professor ~> 1 RENDEL HABBIS, MA, 
t.D. 


Litt. 
IV. Uetes on the Fourth Gospel. 
Principal A, E, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 
PACI FIC LIN —E Fort ay! uae 
ORITA (Tw. Sc.), 9,290 tons, April 16, 
Handbook on Application. 

R.M.8.P, Co., 18 Moorgate Street,£.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 
SUTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 

y Miss THACKERAY. 

The counci?, of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
sae oe at rT a enison House, 
4 ~~ garg auxha ri a Victoria, S.W., to who 
at y= 8 m ae it to those Subscriptions ona Donations towards the Funds of y the Rev. 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, i A., D.D. 

Vv. Conduct and the Kingdom. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


GARBVIE, 
2 Down I etties or 6 Dozen Pinte Delivered Carriage | BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, SW w. WINSTANLEY, D.D. 
‘aidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, v . 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, R. ANDERSON & co., VL. Tho gon of God. of St 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) GLOVER, M.A., Fellow 





All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED? 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Applications for Copies ¢ of the SPECTA TOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusuisugsr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





My eae s ‘College, Cambridge. 
VII. On TwoP Points in I. Timothy I. 
By the Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, D.D. 
VIIL. Further Remarks in Response to Dr; 
Abbott's *‘ Miscellanea Evangelica.” 
By the Rev. J. B. MAYOR, Litt.D. 


Hopper & SroveuTon, Publishers, London. 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. perann. United States and 
Canada, $3. 
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VINDIVIDUALISTE EUROPEEN 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 
Paraissant tous les deux mois 
Publiée par 

AUBRY 


Professeur agrégé & la Faculté de Droit de U Université 
@ Aiz-Marseille 
et 
Arthur HUGHES 


avec le concours do 


H. Le. FOLLIN 
Fondateur de L'INDIVIDUALISTE (1900-03). 


PIERRE 





london Agent: Edward Langlois, 45 South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


(Price of single copy, Za by post; 10d. on the premises. Year's 


Sxbscription, 5s. post paid.) 


ee 


NOW READY. 


In rea oloth, price ds.; post free, 5s. 3d, 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 

ether clubs, in Loudon and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign 
Countries. 





London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; 
Lear’s Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., 13s. 6d., pub. 50s.; Mortimer’s 

@ Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 
%e.; Lord Lytton’s Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, 
£7 Y7s, 64.; In Forbidden China, 1912, 6s, 6d.; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., 
Large paper, £7 10s.; Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s, ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., 217 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. do Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, 210 10s., for £4 4s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham. 


OOKS.—Golden Asse of Apeleize, 10s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d., 

as new; Purchas His Pilgrims, 20 vols., —? maps, £12 10s. net, for 

£; Copinger’s Heraldry Simplified, 3,000 illus., 10s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; 
ton, — Woodlands, 100 plates, 15s., for6s.6d, Monthly Catalogues 
fsued, FEATHERSTONE, Hill Street, Birmingham. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on MONDAY, April 6th, and two following days, at one o’clock 
Frecisely, VALUABLE BOOKS and important Illuminated and other Manu- 
seripts, ) ao a selected portion of the Barjarg Tower Library, the 
pamaret | of H, W. F. Hunter Arundell, Esq., of Barjarg, Dumfries, N.B.; a 
selected portion of the Ham Court Library, the property of E. Bromley Martin, 
of Ham Court, Upton-on-Severn ; the property of W. L. Turner, Esq., Purley 
Atherstone; the property of Lady Ritchie, consisting of important 
manuscripts and drawings by W. M. Thackeray; the property of Kendall 
Hazeldine, Esq., of The Orchard, Woldingham, Surrey, including scientific 
works ; and other properties. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Lllus- 

ted copies containing seven plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Sees Wenn ae ttt eee 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CONSTABLE'S New Books 








Mexican Government than Mr. Martin’s stor 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 


PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 
the difficulty of 


Illustrated, 21s. net. 
“Nothing could better illustrate 





“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 





THE HOUSE OF CECIL 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS 


“He deserves much praise for a careful and painstaking chronicle.” 
—The Times, 





“ Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated.”"—The Times, 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. FRANK A. MUMBY 


Author of “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” 
“None can read Mr. Mumby’s enthralling book without feeling grateful to 








him. History, under his guidance, is no valley of dry bones, but a human 
study of supreme interest.”"—The Manchester Courier, 





“English People Overseas.” 





By A. WYATT TILBY 





Last volume in the Series. 7s, 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(1486-1913). 










“ The book 


—The Scotsman, 


rovides a history of South Africa which the ordinary reader 
will find of the greatest interest; while of the series of which the volume 
forms part it may be said that they provide much the most readable general 
history of the building up of the Empire asa whole which has yet appeared,” 


Other Volumes in this Series. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763. 4s. 6d. net, 


INDIA, 1600—1828. 4s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1763—1867. 6s. net. 
BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS, 1527-1910. 6s. net. 
AUSTRALASIA, 1688—1911. 6s. net. 





THE RURAL PROBLEM 


2s. 6d. net. HENRY 








“Tt is the most compact statement of all the essential points of the rural 
problem which has yet been offered to the public. Itis a model of clearness.”” 
—The Daily Herald. 


SOUNDS AND SIGNS 
A Criticism of the Alphabet, with suggestions for reform. 
4s. 6d. net. 











D. HARBEN, M.A. 


By ARCHER WILD 


A Volume of Verse by EDWIN OPPENHEIM, Member of the 





Alpine Club, entitled 


THE REVERBERATE HILLS 


- 8s. 6d net. 


LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE 


2s. 6d. net. 


HELEN WADDELL 





SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


**To have refreshed and made bloom again flowers so long hidden in its dust 
is a reverence which the most ancient of these silent poets would graciously 


acknowledge.”"—The Westminster Gazette. 











3s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE ON SMALL MEANS 


Mrs. C. 8S. PEEL 





“The young man who is meditating matrimony on an exiguous income will 
be well advised to present a copy of this sensible little book to his future bride, 
and not ill-advised, perhaps, to discuss its teaching with her.’’—The Spectator. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


3rd Impression in demand. 


GILLESPIE 3rd Impression. 


W. L. GEORGI 


y) 
r 


J. MACDOUGALL HAY 





GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 


2nd Impression. 


MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 





THE ISLE OF LIFE: 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 





CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 


UNA L. SILBEKRAD 





JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 


2nd Impression. 





~ CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. _ 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
The RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 


IDEAL. By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Mlustrated. 21s, net. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. . »y v:.c 


MURRAY LEVICK, R.N. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
“ A wonderful book, wonderfully illustrated.”—Mornina Post. _ 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY. _ wy 


NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “ The Great Illusion. ” 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Expresses the spirit of a genius.”—Daiiy CHRONICLE. 


PRISONS & PRISONERS. (2a 12) 


By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Deeply impressive.”—Datty TELEGRAPH. 


THE REAL MEXICO. ty uamuron 


FYFE. « Lively, entertaining.”—Daity News. 6s. net. 


VALE ! sy GEORGE MOORE. 3rd Volume of “HAIL 
AND FAREWELL.” Previously Published: 1. “AVE”; 
2. “SALVE.” 6s.each. “A most amazing book.” —D. Express. 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 
By the Authors of “CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER.” Illustrated. 16s. net. 
“ Of absorbing interest.”—Tue Times. (2nd Impr.) 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN 
HANDBOOK. Sin. by Gin. 3s. 6d. net. 


A supplement to her previous work, further explaining her 
wonderful method of Child Education. 


THE MELTING POT. 3y israet 


ZANGWILL. As played at the Queen’s Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 
New 6s. Novels. 


THE COST OF WINGS Richard Dehan. 
Author of “The Dop Doctor.” 


A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(2nd Impr.) 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 
(2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 
SMALL SOULS 












































Amber Reeves. 


Louis Couperus. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 

(2nd Impr.) H. N. Dickinson. 
KATYA A Romance of Russia Franz de Jessen. 
The MILKY WAY (3rd Impr.) F. Tennyson Jesse. 
THE POSSESSED Dostoevsky. 3s. 6d. net. 
LITANIES of ieee} Kathleen Watson. 
LATER LITANIES Each 2s. 6d. net. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, ry. 
Cloth, 5s. net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


Four New Volumes Just Ready. 


PLATO. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. 
TACITUS. Dialogus, Germania, and Agricola, 

DIO CASSIUS. Roman History. Vol. II. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE. Barlaam and Toasaph. 





—_— __ —_————— ms 





THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


x WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





—————_____ 


THE CORNERSTONE 
OF EDUCATION 


An Essay on the Home Training 
of Children 


BY 


Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, D.p, 


Headmaster of Eton, 


Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 5g, net, 

“There is no question of the earnestness of 
purpose which the book reveals... . As the 
considered opinion of the Headmaster of Eton 

- a statement which calls for the close atten. 
tion of all parents. It amounts to a demand 
which it is dangerous for the nation to ignore.” 
—Times, 


“A delightful volume, full of illuminating 
thoughts.”— Standard. 


“A stimulating book that can weary no 
one, and that every father—and, for that matter, 
every son—will be the better for reading.” 

—Daily News and Leader, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








THE FORTUNES OF HOME RULE—AND OF 
ULSTER 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT, MP. 
THE MEXICAN QUESTION 
y THOMAS BATY, D.C.L., LLD. 
SOME ASPECTS OF ScOrTisH HOME RULE 


y J. W. GREIG, K.C., MP, 
SAMUEL ee DRIVER 
e Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, D.D. 


**THE SUICIDE “eLuB™ 
y A.MacCALLUM SCOTT, MP. 


LABOUR STRUGGLES IN” SOUTH APRICA 
By H. J. POUTSMA 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EL GRE 
y_ AUBREY F. G. BELL 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON YINDIA 
By Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, Bart. 


DANTE’S MYSTICISM By the Rev. S. UDNY 


THE TROUBLE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 
By the Rev. Dr. GEORGE BROWN 


THE ULSTER CATHOLIC By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


A DAILY BREAD es" TO THE RICH 
y the Rev. HUBERT HANDLEY 


THE DUTCH IN MALAYSIA By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 
SOME HINDRANCES TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


By C. E. MAURICE 
LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


By NORMAN BENTWICH 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
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FIRST IMPRESSION 
12,000 COPIES 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 











APRIL 1914 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
By Earn PERCY 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND PARTY HONOURS 
By FABRICIUS 


THE FREE TRADERS IN 1914 
By Carrain TRYON, M.P. 


THE ECLIPSE OF ANANIAS 
By A Sivpre Tory 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 
By Sm EDWARD COOK 


SOME LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT BUCS 
By HAROLD RUSSELL 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS By A. MAURICE LOW 


PORTUGAL AND THE REPUBLIC 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL 
“PAPER” AUDIENCES By PHILIP E. HUBBARD 
POOR MEN’S LAW 
By Taz Hon. ROBERT PALMER 
GREATER BRITAIN: CANADA, INDIA 


CORRESPONDENCE: THE DEAD HAND OF 
FEDERALISM = By FRANCIS W. GREY, D.Lrrr, 





6d. net 


Price 2s. 





ON SALE AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND TRAVEL. 
HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. Svo. 12s. net. 


Tue Nation.—“ Certainly, if one were invited to name the literary master- 
one of the twentieth century, one would do well to hesitate before passing 
urther than Mr, James's autobiography. It is not merely that it gives us 
a unique analysis of everything that went to the making of a characteristic 
literary artist of our times. It does more than this. It introduces us to the 
most charming and wonderful family up a novelist ever found to his hand. 
...It is a book of a warm, as well as of a subtle beauty, and is one of 
Mr. James’s masterpieces in characterization.” 


The Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward 


Ellis, M.P. py arraur TILNEY BASSETT. 
With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVISED EDITION, WITH NEW CHAPTERS. 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the 
South. By W. E. CARSON. Revised Edition, with New 
Chapters. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Contemporary American History, 

1877-1913. By CHARLES A. BEARD, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Politics in Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net, 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 
The Golden Bough. a Stuay in Magic 


and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 


Part ey na Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 





History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. Third Edition. 
20s. net. [ Tuesday. 
Vol. XII.—Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
Work. [Shortly. 








THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ARCHDEACON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


A Letter to Asia: peing a Paraphrase 
and Brief Exposition of the Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Believers at Colossae. By 
FREDERICK BROOKE WESTCOTT, D.D., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


The Unconscious. The Fundamentals 
of Human Personality Normal and Abnor- 
mal. By MORTON PRINCE, M.D.,LL.D. Extra crown 

8vo. 86. 6d. net. 








POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


2 
Indian Nationalism: An Inde- 
pendent Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tas New Sraresman.—An original and valuable contribution to the 
subject, and an exemplary vindication of the historic treatment and temper 
as applied to current politics. . . Mr. Bevan, with his uncompromising 
intellectual honesty, has indeed compassed a very notable achievement,” 


Where and Why Public Owner- 
ship has Failed. By YVES GUYOT. Translated 
from the French by H. F. BAKER. 6s. 6d, net. 


Training the Girl. 


Author of “Training the Boy,” &c. 
6s, 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


By W. A. McKEEVER, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 











AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Structures. n;k.J.T EKBLAW,MS, 


Associate in Agricultural Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


1S NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3°91. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
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BLACKWOODS SPRING LIST 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. A Sporting Autobiography. By “SNAFFLE,” Author of « The Rog 
Deer,” &c. With Frontispiece in Colours and Cover Design by LUCY KEMP-WELCH. 15s. net. 
« Will make an overwhelming appeal to a wide audience,”—T'ruth, “A delightful volume.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGyPrT. 


A Study in the Origin of the Roman Empire. By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of Antiquities Govern. 
ment of Egypt, Author of “The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” “The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,” « Travels 
in the Upper Egyptian Deserts,” &c. With Maps and Ilustrations. 16s. net. . 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller's Introduction to the Study of Old Church Glass, from the 

; Twelfth Century to the Renaissance, especially in France. By A. J. DE HAVILLAND BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). With 
Maps and Illustrations. 15s. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLECTIONS. By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER 
K.C.B., C.M.G. With Maps. 145s. net. 

THE ROYAL STEWARTS. by T. F. HENDERSON, Author of “A History of Scottish 


Vernacular Literature,” and Joint Editor with W. E. HENLEY of “The Centenary Burns.” The volume will be illustrated 
with authentic and little-known Portraits of Kings and Princes of the Stewart dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


THE SEA IN ENGLISH POETRY. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. By F. HARRIS DEANS, Author of “Business Rivals.” 65, net 
POLITICAL FABLES. By IAN W. COLVIN (“I. ©." of the- Morning Post). 28. 6d. net, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. a 


THE NEW ROAD. By NEIL MUNRO, Author of “Fancy Farm,” “The Daft Days,” &e. 

Neil Munro’s latest story is, out of all question, the ablest of his works. It is a tale which will take its place among the notable 
romances as well of this generation as of the generations that have gone before it—let us even say the romances of that king & 
romance, Alexander the Great. It has no dull moments. The figures are drawn with wonderful precision. It abounds in colour— 
strong, striking colour. And the introduction of two famous men, Simon Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Culloden, lends additional 


interest to its’ pages. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By JACK ROLAND. This is a notable novel by a new writer. Ik 
breaks new ground, and while powerful is at the same time attractive and of absorbing interest. 

OUTSIDE THE LAW. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “The Alias,” “Kapak,” ée. 


“Mr. Crawford draws his characters with rare skill . . : a sound story well told.”—Times., “ A very striking and a very readable 
novel.” —Observer. “Clever... . Brilliant . , . a high place may be claimed for Mr. Crawford among the best fiction writers of 


the day.”—Scotsman. 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the 


Usual People,” “The Lady of the Canaries,” &c. 
BLACKWOODS’ SHILLING EDITION OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Bound in cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
LORD JIM: A Tale Joseph Conrad | THE PATH TO HONOUR Sydney C. Grier 
THE ALIAS Alexander Crawford | SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT Beatrice Harraden 


ISSUE NOW COMPLETE. aaa ca 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shilling net per Volume, cloth gilt. 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only publishers of the Complete Works of George Eliot, and for the first 
time a Set of the Novels is to be had at One Shilling net per Volume, For value and get-up the Edition 

has not been excelled. 

“We welcome heartily these handy little editions of George Eliot’s works, which are tastefully bound, and printed in a clear, 
very readable type. They remind us of the maxim that when a new book comes out you should read an old one.”—The Athenzum. 



































** *Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MACAZINES." ***BLACKWOOD’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For APRIL contains: 


Sketched in War Time. By A Wontan Rep Cross Surcson ; Night Thieves. By R. T. Corrnpom 
Genesis and Exodus—The Birth of a Hospital—Out-patients—The | Nopman Cross. By C. W.¢. 


Hosts of the Wounded—Our Orderlies. r the 0 
= 3 rom the Outposts, 1775—The Defence of St. Johns. 
One of our Traitors—Arthur Thistlewood. By C. Oman By Cuarues C. Maconocum 
Basilissa. By Joun Bucuan} Musings without Method— 
The Complacency of England—Civis Romanus Sum—The Monroe Doctrine 
Tyger Key. By Dovatas G. Browne —Canning’s View—Its Interpretation in the United States—An Tmperial 
I. Story of the Wreck, " Force—Its Discussion in the House of Lords—Citizen Lucas’s Argument 
IL, Story of the Island. —Lord Haldane on History—Art or Science? 


Round Nanga Parbat.—H. By Epmunp CanpLeR THE TIMES OF INDIA says! 
**Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days is to iniss Incomparably 
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